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PHILADELPHIA ENDS 
DELL SEASON WITH 


RECORD THRONGS 


Crowd of 8,000 Extends to Banks 
Around Amphitheatre in Robin 
Hood Dell—Audiences Total- 
ling 214,000 Represent Increase 
of Twenty Per Cent Over Last 
Year—Deficit Wiped Out— 
Operatic Nights Add to Pop- 
ular Interest—Several Sym- 
phonic Programs Draw Capac- 
ity Attendance—Barlow in 
Local Debut — Kindler, Smal- 
lens, Mendoza, Caston and Tily 
Other Leaders. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Alex- 
ander Smallens brought the fourth 
summer season of Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concerts in the Robin Hood Dell, 
Fairmount Park, to a triumphal conclu- 
sion on Wednesday, Aug. 30, before the 
biggest audience the amphitheatre has 
held for a purely orchestral concert. 
The throng numbered 8,000. Hearers 
filled all the seats, extra chairs and the 
grassy banks rising around the bowl. 

In all, 214,000 heard the concerts, an 
increase of about twenty per cent more 
than the total of last year, and within 
a few thousand of the record up to date 
of 220,000. The innovation of opera on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings was re- 
sponsible for heightening the average, 
but symphonic programs on various oc- 
casions reached the capacity of about 
6,000. The popular programs on Sunday 
nights had an unexpected vogue, with 
crowds averaging 5,000. In previous 
years Sunday had been a weak night, 

th when “pops” were attempted some 
time ago, and when straight symphony 
programs were given. 

It was not always fair weather when 
good music lovers got together, for 
there were seven rainy nights, and one 
performance terminated midway—ex- 
actly the same number as in each of the 
Previous seasons. Postponements were 
most frequent on opera nights, and ac- 
cording to policy the performances were 
pushed ahead, thus crowding out sev- 
eral orchestral programs. 

The co-operating musicians, who 
played without financial guarantee, but 
with a pro rated share of receipts after 
all expenses were defrayed, fared better 
this year than in any previous summer. 
The Dell deficit of $7,000 from pre- 


ceding seasons was wiped out. 


Five Conductors Appear 


There were five conductors in the 
second month, Mr. Smallens directing 
all the operas. The other leaders were 
Saul Cohen Caston, assistant conductor, 
Aug. 4 and 5; Hans Kindler, Aug. 6, 


9 and 13; Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Aug. 

11; Howard Barlow, Aug. 19 and 20 

and David Mendoza, Aug. 25 and 26. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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| Prelude to a Conductor's Debut in New York | 





Associated Press 


José Iturbi Rehearsing the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at the Lewisohn 


Stadium for His First Manhattan Appearance as a Leader 


ITURBI APPEARS AS 
LEADER AT STADIUM 


Pianist Makes New York Debut 
on Conductor’s Stand with 
Philharmonic 

Novel developments gave special 
point to concluding programs in the 
summer season of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra in the 
Lewisohn Stadium. One of these was 
José Iturbi’s highly successful local 
debut as a conductor; another was the 
introduction of operas into the scheme 
of things. Two of the latter, Carmen 
and Il Trovatore, came in the form of 
a post-season after the usual series had 
ended on Aug. 23. Madama Butterfly 
was an earlier interlude in the sym- 
phonic schedule. 

In allying himself with other cele- 
brated pianists who have taken up the 
baton, Mr. Iturbi made good with em- 
phasis. The cognoscenti had heard 
about his victorious entry into this field 
in Mexico City, but New York audi- 
ences form their own opinions, which 
in this case were laudatory. In a Bee- 
thoven-Wagner program, built of the 
Overture to Tannhauser, the Prelude to 
Lohengrin, the Eroica Symphony and 
the Third Piano Concerto, the brilliant 
young executant exhibited powers of 
leadership that musicians were quick 
to recognize—and to applaud. Unas- 
suming, but none the less confident, he 
immediately justified his ambition to 
step beyond the boundaries in which he 
has won renown. Yet Mr. Iturbi is 
still (thank heaven!) also a pianist of 
the first rank, as he showed by his 


compelling performance in the concerto. 


(Continued on page 4) 





CUUNNEEDOENE Ha LUE NORERONNDENEENAOHnE OE 


CHICAGO ORGANIZES 
NEW OPERATIC BODY 


Johnson Heads Project to Give 
Ten Weeks Season in the 
Auditorium 

Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Plans for a ten 
weeks season of opera in the Auditorium 
under the direction of Herbert M. John- 
son, formerly business manager of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, are 
progressing favorably. It is planned to 
open the series in the latter part of No- 
vember and to scale prices from fifty 
cents to $3, with one performance each 
week given in English. Gennaro Papi, 
conductor, is associated with Mr. John- 
son in the enterprise. 

The organization is to be called the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. It is 
not connected with the former Civic 
Company. A guarantee fund of $100,000 
will be raised by subscription, and it is 
stated that $25,000 of this amount is 
assured. 

Meetings held in the Auditorium to 
discuss the project have been attended 
by representatives of managerial and 
civic interests who pledged their sup- 
port. Among these was John Good- 
ridge, representing the Auditorium in- 
terests. 








Hofmann and Thibaud Cancel German 
Engagements 

Josef Hofmann and Jacques Thibaud 
have cancelled their concert engage- 
ments in Germany, according to a dis- 
patch to the New York Times. Their 
action is said to be inspired by the pro- 
tests of other artists against the attitude 
taken toward foreign musicians by the 
Nazi authorities. 


WEINGARTNER WILL ~ 
CONDUCT FORCES IN 
CHICAGO AS GUEST 


Sir Hamilton Harty Also to 
Appear in Both Schedules of 
Symphonic Concerts—Series to 
Open Under Frederick Stock 
One Week Earlier Than Usual 
and Continue for Usual Period 
Without Curtailment. But 
With Reduced Prices for Sea- 
son Tickets—Orchestra Now in 
Forty-third Year and Twenty- 
ninth Under Present Leader— 
Many Celebrated Soloists En- 
gaged to Appear 
HICAGO, Sept. 10—Felix Wein- 

gartner and Sir Hamilton Harty are 

to be guest conductors of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in the coming sea- 
son, according to a statement emanat- 
ing from the orchestra’s offices. Both 
are to appear in the Thursday and Fri- 
dav series of concerts, and in the sched- 
ule to be carried out on Tuesdays 





Weingartner’s first American appear- 
ance as a conductor was made with the 
New York Philharmonic as guest in 
1905. In 1912 he made his American 
debut as an operatic conductor with the 
Boston Opera Company, leading Tris- 
tan und Isolde 

In order to give visitors to A Cen- 
tury of Progress an opportunity to hear 
the orchestra for four weeks before the 
exposition closes, the symphony season 
is to open on Oct. 5, a week earlier than 
usual. There will be no curtailment in 
the number of concerts or in the num- 
ber of soloists, but there will be a reduc- 
tion in the price of season tickets. Fred- 
erick Stock remains the conductor. The 
manager is Henry E. Voegeli. 

The season will consist of twenty- 
eight concerts on Thursday evenings 
and Friday afternoons, and twelve on 
the second and fourth Tuesday after- 
noons of each month. The last-named 
series is to begin on Oct. 10. 


Eminent Artists Listed 


Among the soloists engaged for the 
Thursday and Friday series are Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Egon Petri, Artur Schnabel, 
Guiomar Novaes, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, Dalies Frantz and Gunnar 
Johansen, pianists; Mischa Elman, Na- 
than Milstein, Joseph Szigeti and 

violinists ; Gregor 


Mischa Mischakoff, 
Piatigorsky and Daniel Saidenberg, 


‘cellists ; and Greta Stweckgold, soprano. 
Poldi Mildmer, pianist, the Messrs. 
Petri, Schnabel, Elman and Milstein 


are to appear on the Tuesday calendar. 

This will be the forty-third symphony 
season, and the twenty-ninth under Mr. 
Stock, who succeeded the late Theodore 
Thomas, founder of the Chicago or- 
chestra. 








Arnold Schénberg to 
Reside in Boston as 
Teacher of Composition 





Arnold Schénberg, Famous Composer, Who 
Is Coming to America for the First Time 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Arnold Schén- 
berg, now exiled from Berlin, where he 
was at the head of the composition de- 
partment in the Prussian Academy of 
Fine Arts, will come to Boston in Octo- 
ber as teacher of composition in the new 
Malkin Conservatory of Music, accord- 
ing to a statement by Joseph Malkin, 
director. This will be the famous com- 
poser’s first visit to America. Born in 
Vienna in 1874, he first attracted atten- 
tion as a revolutionist in music, Verk- 
larte Nacht being one of his earliest 
compositions to draw fire from his 
critics. Pierrot Lunaire, Die _ gliick- 
liche Hand, Pelleas und Melisande and 
the Gurre-Lieder have been outstand- 
ing works from his pen. Among the 
renowned composers who have studied 
under Schénberg are Egon Wellesz, 
Anton von Webern and Alban Berg. 

The staff of the Malkin Conservatory, 
which will open its doors for the first 
time on Sept. 21, will include Man- 
fred Malkin, dean, Fannie Levis Fried- 
lander, Frances Kaharl and Moses 
Smith, piano; Jacques Malkin and Anita 
Malkin, violin; George Humphrey, 
violin and viola; Joseph Malkin and 
Dan Farnsworth, ’cello; Eva Gauthier, 
Arturo Vita and Adelle Alberts, voice; 
Georges Laurent, Paul Mimart, Wil- 
lem Valkenier, Fernand Gillet, Georges 
Mager and Eugéne Adam, woodwind 
and brass; Arthur Fiedler, conducting ; 
Roger Sessions and Suzanne Bloch, 
harmony and composition ; Renée Longy 
Miquelle and Suzanne Bloch in the de- 
partments of solfeggio, ear training and 
Dalcroze eurythmics. 

The advisory board consists of Har- 
old Bauer, Ernest Bloch, Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, Arthur Fiedler, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Frederick Stock. 





Naumburg Series of Outdoor Concerts 
Is Concluded 
The fourth and final concert in the 
outdoor orchestral series sponsored by 
Walter W. and George W. Naumburg 
in memory of their father, Elkan 
Naumburg, was given on the Mall in 
Central Park on the evening of Labor 
Day under the baton of Leon Barzin, 
conductor of the National Orchestral 
Association. A large audience ap- 
plauded the program, part of which 
was broadcast over WOR. 





FOR SALE—Knabe Baby Grand (5’ 7”)—in per 
fect condition—mahogany finish. Must sell by 
October Ist. Address Box 149, care of Musical 
America, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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Novel Events Heard as Stadium Series Ends 


(Continued from page 3) 


All the music was played from mem- 
ory on Mr. Iturbi’s part. It was 
played, moreover, with a thoroughness 
which betrayed conscientious study. 
The men responded alertly, obviously 
atuned to his ideas and’ in sympathy 
with him. The unified result was 
clarity and expressiveness. The con- 
certo provided, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult test, and Mr. Iturbi met it in a 
buoyant spirit. Here was the pianist 
of polished technique, the eloquent in- 
terpreter performing a double role with 
ease. 

This concert took place on Aug. 13. 
On Aug. 23 Mr. Iturbi reappeared in 
a program which, owing to rain, was 
held in the Great Hall of City College. 
His second choice of music brought 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Un- 
finished of Schubert and Mozart’s Con- 
certo in E Flat (K 482). Once more 
the conductor was pianist as well. And 
for the second time an Iturbi audience 
went home happy. 

Numerous “ifs” are believed to have 
entered into the decision to incorporate 
operas in the Stadium season. Had the 
average attendance been larger, had the 
weather been generally more favorable 
and the receipts greater, it is possible 
the summer programs would have been 
carried on along traditional lines. 
Under the circumstances special attrac- 
tions were given prominence, and the 
innovation of operatic nights brought 
its reward. 


Operatic Performances 


Madama Butterfly, it if stated, had 
never before been sung outdoors. At 
that, it was performed on Aug. 22 after 
one postponement, without scenery or 
costumes because rain had interfered 
with the stage arrangements. In view 
of these conditions, the production must 
be recorded as one of considerable 
effectiveness. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted a presentation that was well 
co-ordinated and that had many dra- 
matic qualities. Notably efficient chori- 
sters came from the Metropolitan 
Opera. The Philharmonic players gave 
full value to their part of the score. 

The title role was taken by that 
sterling artist Anne Roselle, always to 
be relied upon for beautiful and intel- 
ligent singing. Her voice carried 
easily; high notes were touched with 
facility. The Suzuki was Marie Powers, 
whose rich tones matched the music 
perfectly. Dimitri Onofrei, the Pink- 
erton, is justly a favorite in New York. 
Joseph Royer gave a good account of 
the role of Sharpless. Pompilio Mala- 
testa, James Wolfe, Marie Farrar and 
Crismar Hirsch completed the cast. 

The first performance of Carmen, 
slated for Aug. 28, proceeded no far- 
ther than the first act, and for the usual 
rainy reason. The entire opera was 
given, however, on Aug. 30, the closing 
night, and with conspicuously satis- 
factory results. Mr. Bamboschek again 
held the baton. Coe Glade sang the 
principal role with ample and colorful 
tone. In addition, her impersonation 
was original, forceful and thoroughly in 
the picture. Charlotte Ryan was a 
charming Micaela, singing in fine style. 
Aroldo Lindi had the part of Don José, 
which he interpreted with vigor and in 
which his voice stood out resonantly. 
Mr. Royer made an excellent Sharpless. 
Others in the cast were Joan Ruth, 
Philine Falco, Mr. Wolfe, Luigi Talli 
and Franceso Curci. 

Miss Roselle appeared as the heroine 
of Il Trovatore on Aug. 29, with Mr. 





Anne Roselle, Who Sang the Leading Soprano 
Roles in the Stadium Productions of Madama 
Butterfly and Il Trovatore 


Lindi as Manrico, Mr. Royer as the 
Count and Mr. Wolfe in the part of 
Ferrando. Once more Miss Roselle 
won fresh laurels, and her associates 
had their successes as well. Anita 
Klinova, cast as Azucena, gave an in- 
terpretation that was both vocally and 
dramatically effective. Miss Falco, 
Ludovico Oliviero and Aldo Gatti were 
in other roles. Mr. Bamboschek con- 
ducted. 


Van Hoogstraten Gives Novelties 


Cheers from the orchestra greeted 
Willem van MHoogstraten when he 
stepped to the platform on Aug. 21 to 
conduct his last concert of the year, and 
there was a hearty demonstration in his 
honor at the end of the evening. He 
acknowledged the enthusiasm with a 
brief speech, in which he thanked the 
public for its faithfulness in the face of 
discouraging weather. Conducting with 
his habitual sincerity, Mr. van Hoog- 
straten gave impressive readings of 
Brahms’s First Symphony, the Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger, Ravel’s Bolero and 
pieces by Johann Strauss and Bach. 

Earlier programs of Mr. van Hoog- 
straten’s featured four novelties. The 
Symphonic Ballade, Op. 18, by Solomon 
Pimsleur of New York, was played for 
the first time anywhere on Aug. 14. It 
is direct music, somewhat conservative 
in character and scored with marked 
skill. The composer was obliged to 
acknowledge the hearty applause. An- 
other “first time anywhere” was Boris 
Levenson’s A Night in’ Bagdad, heard 
on Aug. 17, the night when this com- 
poser’s Fantasy on Two Hebrew Folk 
Tunes and Arcady Dubensky’s Fugue 
for Violins were given initial Stadium 
performances. A Night in Bagdad is 
melodious and atmospheric, clearly 
illustrative of its title. Both composers 
were warmly greeted; and Mr. van 
Hoogstraten insisted that Mr. Du- 
bensky, a member of the orchestra, con- 
duct a repetition of his work. 

An operatic program in concert form, 
heard on Aug. 15 and repeated the next 
night, was under the skillful direction 
of Hans Lange who gave of his ad- 
mired best in excerpts from The Bart- 
ered Bride, Faust, Pagliacci, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Carmen, Norma and Boris 
Godounoff. The Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus took part. Soloists receiving 
merited applause were Alice Kurkjian, 
soprano, and Alfredo Gandolfi, bari- 
tone. 


Owing to rain, Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman and their dancers 
were obliged to postpone a repetition of 
their Aug. 9 program until Aug. 12, 
when it was given successfully. 

The final choreographic attraction 
was furnished on Aug. 18 by Tamiris 
and the Bahama Negro Dancers, who 
also made a second appearance. There 





Coe Glade, the 
Presentation 
Two Given as a 


Stadium 


Carmen of the 
of That Opera, One of the 


Post-Season Attraction 
was abundant zest in their entertain- 
ment, coupled with spontaneity and n 
slight element of plasticity. Tamiris 
chose a group of spirituals, Impressions 
of the Bull Ring and John Powell’s 
Dirge, holding the enthusiastic atten- 
tion of her audience throughout. The 
others gave a Crow Dance, a Gris-Gris 
Ceremonial and similar numbers of un- 
sophisticated character. 

The season, the sixteenth, which be- 
gan on June 29, brought 285 perform 
ances of 203 works by eighty-one com 
posers. Wagner was played more than 
any other, being represented by forty 
eight performances of twenty-two 
works. Beethoven ranked next; Tchai 
kovsky third, and Brahms fourth. 

a. B. 





Starlight Symphony Series Is Ended 

The final concert in the Starlight 
Symphony series sponsored by the Mu 
sicians Emergency Fund and conducted 
by Sandor Harmati was arranged for 
Aug. 20 in the Greek Theatre of the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club at Scar 
borough, N. Y. A feature of the pro 
gram was a group by Bach, Ravel and 
Satie played on the theremin by Mrs 
Lucie Bigelow Rosen with the orches 
tra. The Overture to The Bartered 
Bride and music by Johann Strauss, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Dett, MacDowell 
and Delibes formed the main part of 
the schedule. 

On Aug. 13 the list was composed of 
the Overture to Euryanthe, Liszt’s Les 
Préludes and works by Borodin and 
Brahms. Herman Galhausen, baritone, 
was soloist, singing arias from The 
Flying Dutchman and Die Meister- 
singer. 





Chopin Festival Is Held at Majorca 
PatMA, Majorca, Aug. 28.—The 
Association of Young Polish Musicians 
in this territory organized the Chopin 
Festival held recently at the Carthusian 
Convent of Valdemosa. Devotees visited 
the cell occupied by Chopin, where 
mementos were on exhibition. 
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New Elements 


Performances Have Substantial 
Government Support for First 
Time in History — Several 
Thousand Tickets Distributed 
by Nazi Authorities, But 
Political Demonstrations Are 
Banned — Special Interest 
Aroused by Participation of 
Richard Strauss in His Initial 
Conductorship of Parsifal, and 
by New Ring Scenery—EImen- 
dorff Leads Cycle—Meister- 
singer Given Fresh Settings 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCY 


AYREUTH, Sept. 5.—Whatever 
B else the Wagner Year 1933 may 

have meant to Bayreuth, it will 
go down on Wagnerian scrolls as the 
first time in history that the National 
Government evinced sufficient official 
interest in its fate to confer on it moral 
and material support of dignified dimen- 
sions. When ticket cancellations began 
to pour in by the hundreds after Tos- 
canini’s retirement, and some of the 
more disquieting accompaniments of 
the birth pangs of the new socialism 
joined hands with the depreciation of 
the dollar and pound to ban others of 
the faithful, even the optimists trembled 
and braced themselves for the shock of 
a financial catastrophe that touched the 
irreparable. 

Chancellor Hitler, however, is an 
ardent Wagnerian who views Bayreuth 
as one of the emblems of the national 
“Kultur” which must be fostered at all 
costs. The Government _ therefore 
stepped into the breach by acquiring 
several thousand tickets for distribu- 
tion among the young political troops, 
and followed up this action by throwing 
the full weight of Government-owned 
and controlled publicity organs into the 
campaign. As a result, all the per- 
formances were sold out and the Bay- 
reuthian idea penetrated the conscious- 
ness of large circles of the population 
for whom it has hitherto remained a 
deep mystery. 

Swastika Flag Unfurled 

As was expected, outward evidences 
of the Government’s interest were not 
lacking. The Swastika flew from the 
Festspielhaus and young Brown Shirts 
acted as general masters of ceremony. 
But in the theatre political demonstra- 
tions were banned by a printed notice 
handed to the audiences at the door. 
his notice requested the public in the 
name of the Chancellor to refrain from 





Tietjen to be Permanent Director 
of Bayreuth Festivals 

AYREUTH, Sept. 5.—Accord- 

ing to a statement issued by Villa 
Wahnfried, Heinz Tietjen is to be 
appointed the permanent director 
at Bayreuth and will have full au- 
thority in all matters touching pro- 
duction. Besides his experience as 
director and producer, Tietjen was 
also trained as a conductor in 
Karlsruhe under Felix Mottl. He 
has already conducted Siegfried in 
Berlin with great success, and dur- 
ing this year’s Bayreuth Festival 
conducted one of the Meistersinger 
performances in place of Karl EI- 
mendorff. G. DE C. 
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Of All the New Scenery Designed by Emil Praetorius for This Year's Bayreuth Festival, This 
Setting of the Second Act of Die Meistersinger Received the Most Attention and Applause 


singing the national anthems or indulg- 
ing in similar patriotic demonstrations 
at the close of the performances since 
“there is no more glorious manifesta- 
tion of the German spirit than the im- 
mortal works of the Master himself.” 

The Chancellor and his personal staff 
and important members of his Cabinet 
attended the first series and aroused the 
ire and impatience of some foreigners 
by delaying the performances on two 
occasions when it became necessary to 
combine business with pleasure. 

The skeptical foreigner may have ex- 
pected to find a public composed pre- 
ponderantly of the “people.” This 
may have been so of the five perform- 
ances of Die Meistersinger that pre- 
ceded the last Ring Cycle, but so far 
as the first series was concerned, the 
odds were unreservedly with the Alma- 
nach de Gotha. With the exception of 
the 3,300 foreigners shown by the offi- 
cial visitors lists, and the faithful 
bodyguard of old Wagnerians associated 


with such picturesque figures as the 
aged Hans von Wolzogen and his 
circle, the first six audiences were 


drawn exclusively from the ranks of the 
old aristocracy. According to jnfor- 
mation from official sources there is no 
intention on the part of the authorities 
to “nationalize” the Bayreuth Festival. 


The Return of Strauss 


Principal elements of interest 
the participation of Richard Strauss, 
and the new scenery for the Ring. 
Strauss had assisted at Bayreuth once 
before in the early days of his career, 
but disagreements and misunderstand- 
ings with Siegfried Wagner shut him 
out from further collaboration until a 
chance meeting with Frau Wagner in 
Berlin last spring cleared the slate. 
There is no doubt of the fact that his 
name and authority meant a very great 
deal to Bayreuth at this time, but per- 
fect frankness also demands the admis- 
sion that his Parsifal was a distinct 
disappointment. 

Strauss was conducting the work for 
the first time. At the first rehearsal 
he is said to have confounded the or 
chestra by the statement that he was 
twenty years too young for their sleepy 
tempi, and then precipitated a near 
panic among the Gralshtter by striking 
a gait which they considered nothing 


were 


short of sacrilegious. Whereupon, it 
is reported, he weakened and met them 
all half way, but even at that he finished 
the first act a full thirty minutes 
quicker than Toscanini and a quarter 
of an hour quicker than Karl Muck! 

The Kundry scenes were the most 
successful, for here Strauss’s dramatic 
temperament came into play and pro- 
duced some thrilling effects. The 
Flower Maidens music also showed the 
lovely classic texture in the strings that 
is so typical of Strauss. But other- 
wise almost anyone might have been 
directing affairs in the mystic abyss. 
He conveyed no sense of contour or 
comprehension of the deeper psychologi 
cal and mystical implications of the 
score. 


Elmendorff’s Eccentricity 


Karl Elmendorff, who holds his Bay- 
reuth fief by virtue of his friendship 
with Siegfried Wagner, had victimized 
the Ring at other festivals but he had 
never gone to such lengths of eccen- 
tricity and unlawfulness as this year, 
when he seemed bent on dragging 
everything to the point of absolute dis- 
tortion. How the poor singers were 
able to stand up under the strain is a 
mystery. Elmendorff not only set out 
to thicken the tone, but broadened the 
architectural form so that the music 
flowed with the sluggishness of lava. 

[t is understood that next year he is 
to be superseded by Robert Heger, 
which may mean the stepping-stone to 
a reconciliation with Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, who is to conduct all the Ring 
performances at the Berlin State Opera 
in the winter. Something drastic 
should be done to shift the real weight 
of gravity again to the conductors, or 
it may safely be foretold that the con- 
tinued pursuit of the present policy of 
sentiment can only end in irretrievable 
disaster. If this year the situation was 
unavoidable, it might have been a wiser 
experiment to have given Strauss Die 
Meistersinger instead of Parsifal. 


Original Parsifal Scenery 

The original Parsifal scenery of 1882 
was used this year for the last time; 
and to keep the stage direction as close 
as possible to the traditional procedure, 
this one work was entrusted to Daniela 
von Thode, eldest daughter of Cosima 
and Hans von Biilow. It was in all re- 
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Enter into Bayreuth Festival 


spects similar to the production of 1931, 
except that alterations in the electrically- 
operated bells of the temple scene gave 
them a blatantly mechanical sound and 
increased the tone beyond its proper 
proportions. 

Emil Praetorius of Munich, who 
has stepped into Aravantinos’s shoes 
at the State Opera in Berlin, provided 
the new scenery for Die Meistersinger 
and the Ring. This latter was in urgent 
need of complete renewal to restore a 
homogeneity of style that had been lost 
in the old settings through Siegfried 
Wagner’s additions and alterations. 

The most successful scenery from a 
pictorial point of view was the second 
act of Die Meistersinger, which re- 
flected medieval Nuremberg in a dizzy 
perspective of gabled roofs and steps 
running off in all directions as though 
they had been spilled on the stage. 
While the staging was a fairly exact 
replica of Tietjen’s Berlin Meister- 
singer, even to the Mother Goose brooms 
in the second act, the last scene was a 
masterpiece of stage management and 
made such a tremendous impression on 
the public that as the curtain fell, the 
audience burst into a tumult of applause 
that must have rocked the fragile old 
building to its foundations. The stage 
of the Festspielhaus has been enlarged 
to a depth of 180 feet, and over 130 
were utilized for the last spectacle, in 
which there were 800 participants. 


Praetorius’s Ring Settings 


Praetorius’s scenery for the Ring 
had a bare, bald physiognomy that made 
few concessions to poetry of line and 
color. Some of the German reviewers 
took pains to analyze the artist’s in- 
tentions by aligning him with the back- 
to-symbolism movement which refutes 
old-fashioned naturalism with its mass 
of detail. It is probably true that 
realism is not his aim, if one may judge 
by the scene between Siegfried and the 
Rhine Maidens, which looked like the 
cross section of an Italian garden. 

The first scene of Das Rheingold, 
the first of Die Walkiire, the scene of 
the fight between Siegmund and Hun- 
ding and the Forest Scene in Siegfried 
were the most successful. At the last 
rehearsal something happened to the 
machinery of the last act of Gotter- 
dammerung so that the old setting had 
to be used. This is a sort of counter- 
feit presentment of the present Berlin 
arrangement, but it looked as though 
accident and necessity had thrown it 
together. And of course the Wag- 
nerians tore their hair over its elimina- 
tion of the Rhine Maidens and the 
indefiniteness of Hagen’s fate! 

Tietjen was held responsible for all 
of these little irregularities which were 
laid to his misconception of the lengths 
to which the modernization of the 
Wagner dramas may legitimately go. 
He knows what he wants, however, and 
he knows how to put his wishes into 
effect with clarity and precision, a fact 
which gives a definite sense of purpose 
and authority to everything he under- 
takes. According to rumors in Bay- 
reuth, he is a rigid and relentless task- 
master, but the results were worth it. 

Bayreuth’s indisputably strong points 
this year were the chorus and the prin- 
cipal singers, who included practically 
all Germany’s leading Wagnerian 
artists. Frida Leider’s Kundry was 
very fine in a dramatic way, not only 
in the climaxes of the second act but in 
the moving Good Friday Scene which 


(Continued on page 10) 
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TCHAIKOVSKY OPERA 
HAS U. S. PREMIERE 


Iolanthe Given at Scarborough 
Under Aegis of Musicians 
Fund 


In an entrancing setting, the open- 
air Garden Theatre of the Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club at Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the Musicians Emergency Fund, the 
American premiere of Tchaikovsky’s 
one-act opera lIolanthe was given on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 10 before a dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Preceding the Tchaikovsky opera, the 
Garden Scene and the Death Scene from 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff were 
given. In the former Margaret Matzen- 
auer lent her artistic powers to the role 
of Marina, Ivan Ivantzoff his to that of 
Dimitri. Max Pantelieff carried the 
role of Boris in the opera’s touching 
finale with affecting quality, assisted by 
Sonia Essin as Feodor, Boris Belostozky 
as Schouisky and Vladimir Deloff as 
Pimenn. 

Iolanthe to Americans has ever meant 
that delectable comic opera by Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan. But Tchaikov- 
sky’s work of the same name is a very 
different affair. It is a romantic work, 
which from this hearing proved to be 
an ingratiating, typical Russian opera. 
Sung in its original text by native Rus- 
sions, it exerted a considerable appeal. 
It is fluent, melodious music, much of 
it conventional in treatment. For 
Tchaikovsky wrote for the stage as a 
Russian follower of the operatic style of 
his day, without a thought of making 
a single innovation. Uninfluenced by 
Wagner, he was influenced by Gounod 
and the Italians and wrote set pieces, 
arias, duets, trios, etc., with their at- 
tending interruptions of the dramatic 
action. 





Lullaby Is Charming 


The Lullaby for soprano and women’s 
chorus charmed us, as did the aria of 
Iolanthe and the duet with Count 
Vaudemond. The orchestral part is 
precisely the stuff that Tchaikovsky’s 
later symphonies are made of, perhaps 
lesser stuff in the main. Iolanthe bears 
the opus number sixty-nine, falling be- 
tween his opera Pique Dame and the 
String Sextet, called Souvenir de Flor- 
ence, in other words, well advanced 
Tchaikovsky. 

Lola Monti-Gorsy was impressive in 
the title role of the blind princess, 
daughter of Naples’s King, Mr. I vantzoff 
effective at times as her lover, and 
Stefan Kozakevich a full voiced Duke 
Robert. Mr. Pantelieff, always the 
artist, was the Moorish surgeon, and 
Nadine Fedora was admirable as Iolan- 
the’s nurse. Marguerite Hawkins and 
Greta Skog sang the roles of Brigetta 
and Laura delightfully and the cast was 
completed by Rhys Morgan, Bryce 
Fogle and Vasily Romakoff. 

The chorus sang excellently in both 
operas. Of the work of the orchestra 
we must speak in terms of high praise, 
due to the authoritative conducting of 
Eugene Plotnikoff, who led this music 
with the assurance of one who has con- 
ducted it many times, doubtless, in his 
native Russia. The scenery, aided by 
the natural setting, was worthy, the 
lighting excellent and the stage direc- 
tion of Eugene Shaftan well managed. 

In the interval between the two 
works, Mr. Plotnikoff presented from 
the stage a testimonial of appreciation 
of the company’s artists to Mrs. Her- 
mann Irion, of the Musicians Emer- 
gency Fund, who gave of her time and 
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“A Noted Choir School’s New Home 





Scholl Lewis 


The Architect's Drawings of New Buildings for Westminster Choir School College of Music 
at Princeton, to Be Erected at a Cost of $300,000 


PRINCETON, N. J., Sept. 10.—The 
ceremony of breaking ground for 
new buildings of Westminster Choir 
School College of Music, of which Dr. 
John Finley Williamson is president, 
took place on Sept. 6. The cost of 
$300,000 will be met by an anonymous 
gift, and it is expected that the con- 
struction will be finished in time for 
dedication at the Talbott Festival next 
June. 

The buildings, which will be of red 
brick, are to occupy a site of ten acres 
near the Princeton High School and 
will include an administration building 
and two dormitories. Each dormitory 
will have accommodation for fifty stu- 
dents. The erection of other buildings 
for classes and of more dormitories is 
planned as the need for these arises. 
Sherley Warner Morgan, head of the 
Princeton University School of Archi- 
tecture, is the architect. His drawings 
show that the buildings now to be 
erected are designed to form one side 
of a quadrangle with an auditorium on 
the opposite side. The construction of 
an outdoor amphitheatre to seat 6,000 


energy both to making the event pos- 
sible and a success. Mrs. Irion was 
called to the stage and responded with 
her usual charm to the presentation. 


A. W. K. 





NEW OPERA SERIES OPENS 





Mecca Auditorium Scene of Perform- 
ances Under Cesare Sodero 

Opening a series of popular priced 
operatic performances at the Mecca 
Auditorium, the Fides Opera Company, 
directed by Cesare Sodero, was to pre- 
sent Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci on the evening of Sept. 14. Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, after an absence of 
several years from the operatic stage 
was scheduled to sing the role of 
Canio with Alba Novella as Nedda and 
G. Garavelli as Tonio. Anne Roselle 
was engaged to appear as Santuzza 
with Fortunato de Angelis as Turridu, 
Attilio Ruffo as Alfio and Mary Hop- 
ple as Lola. 

On Sept. 15 Madama Butterfly was 
listed with a cast including Miss 
Roselle, Evarispo Signorini and Joseph 
Royer. 

Carmen will be sung on Sept. 16 with 
Coe Glade in the title role. Dr. Leo- 
pold Glushak will be the Don José, 
Caroline Andrews the Micaela, and 
Mr. Royer the Escamillo. 

Mr. Sodero conducts all of the per- 
formances. The orchestra includes 
seventy musicians from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 


and to be used for the annual Talbott 
Festival is also under consideration. 


Westminster Choir School moved to 
Princeton from Ithaca, N. Y., a year 
ago. It is expected that 125 pupils, the 
largest number on record will enroll for 
the sessions which are to open on Sept. 
27. 

Officers of the board of trustees are: 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, president; Dr. Al- 
bert W. Beaven, Elbert Carpenter, 
Bishop Ralph S. Cushman, Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman, Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. 
Wintsinger, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Paul Martin, George H. Mead, William 
Mellon, Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., 
Dr. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., Dr. J. Ross 
Stevenson, Nelson S. Talbott, Thomas 
J. Watson, Dean Robert R. Wicks, Mrs. 
John Finley Williamson and Dr. Wil- 
liamson. Rhea B. Williamson is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the board of ad- 
ministration. 

Walter Damrosch, Frederick Stock, 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski, Olin Downes and 
Carl Engel are members of the advisory 
board. 

New York Civic Orchestra Extends 

Concert Series 

The series of concerts given by 
the New York Civic Orchestra, 
Rudolph Thomas, conductor, which was 
scheduled to close on Labor Day, has 
been extended through September. 
The concerts, given in the American 
Museum of Natural History, Manhat- 
tan, the Brooklyn Museum and on EI- 
lis Island, have been attended by large 
audiences. 

Soloists during the past months have 
been Leonora Corona, Milo Miladoro- 
vich, Ruth Miller Chamlee and Cath- 
erine Reiner, sopranos. and Sandor 
Albu, violinist. Paul Eisler, formerly 
assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, was guest conductor for a pair 
of concerts in the Brooklyn Museum 
on Sept. 1 and 2, and also for a program 
of works by Johann Strauss on Sept. 1, 
at Ellis Island. On. Sept. 7, a special 
concert arranged by Deputv Police 
Commissioner Henrietta Additon was 
given in the Natural History Museum 
for 900 children gathered from the city 
streets as an experiment of the Crime 
Prevention Bureau. 





Odell Hauser to Review Music for 
Philadelphia “Ledger” 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Odell 
Hauser has been appointed dramatic 
critic for the Evening Public Ledger. 
He will also review opera and orches- 
va performances. Some years ago Mr. 
Hauser served in the music department 
of the New York Times as assistant 
critic to Richard Aldrich. W.R. M. 


SOKOLOFF ENDS HIS 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


Capacity of Outdoor Auditorium 
at Weston Is Overtaxed 
by Enthusiasts 





Two audiences which overtaxed the 
seating capacity of the out-door audi- 
torium at Nikolai Sokoloff’s Weston, 
Conn., estate, and which gave the con- 
ductor and his men long and excited 
demonstrations of their affection and 
appreciation marked the closing con- 
certs of the New York Orchestra’s 
summer series, on Aug. 12 and 15. On 
both nights, the little-traveled country 
roads which lead to Music Hill were 
filled with a traffic which must have 
astonished the quiet countryside, as 
cars from all over Fairfield County, 
from New York and even from Massa 
chusetts, conveyed their passengers to 
hear symphony music in the “Wilds of 
Connecticut.” 

The program of Aug. 12, which 
drew only slightly fewer than the 
2,800 estimated to have attended that 
of Aug. 15, was an all-Russian one, 
with Jacques Gordon as soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. Mr. 
Gordon delighted his hearers with his 
musicianly performance, which was 
outstanding for its lyrical quality 
throughout, the singing tone with which 
each phrase was authentically conveyed, 
and the brilliance of technical execu- 
tion which was seemingly artless and 
effortless. 


Performance Is Stirring 


With a sure feeling for climax, Mr. 
Sokoloff led his responsive players 
through the prdégram, beginning with 
the dashing Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmilla, continuing with such favor- 
ites as the Introduction to Khovant- 
china, the Introduction and March 
from Le Coq d’Or, through the fan- 
tasies of Moussorgsky’s Night on the 
Bald Mountain, and culminating with 
a rousing performance of the Dances 
from Prince Igor. To each item he 
gave the necessary verve and color, 
and the whole program was a brilliant 
tour de force. 

The huge audience on the final night 
heard a program which was well com- 
pounded, with something for every 
type of listener. As a curtain-raiser, 
Mr. Sokoloff gave the Introduction to 
the Third Act of Lohengrin, followed 
by the Franck Symphony, which was 
repeated from an earlier program by 
request. It was a splendid performance, 
plastic, flowing, dramatically impres- 
sive, and the conductor was called out 
for many bows, which he shared with 
his men. 

Gershwin’s Piano Concerto in F, a 
novelty to many in the audience, came 
after intermission, with Harry Kauf- 
man scrupulously giving every rhythmic 
ingenuity its full due in a soloistic per- 
formance of great dexterity and spar- 
kle. The orchestra did its part with 
spirit and precision, and the audience 
plainly showed its amusement and ap- 
preciation. Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Over- 
ture provided a sonorous finale. 


Plans for Next Year 


Plans are under way for another se- 
ries next summer, for which subscrip- 
tions are already being received. Fair- 
field County has given evidence that it 
likes music in its midst, and that it 
wants more. A series of New York 
concerts will be given on Nov. 28, Dec 
12, Jan. 16, Feb. 13 and March 13. 


F. 
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WHITE TOP 


Third Annual Assembly Held on 
Peak in Appalachians At- 
tended by More Than 20,000— 
Participants Number 400— 
Mrs. Roosevelt Is Interested 
Guest—Institution Organized 
by Annabel Morris Buchanan 
and John Blakemore Now Has 
Nation-wide Significance — 
John Powell Shares in Guid- 
ance of Enterprise—Programs 
of Traditional Meledies Are 
Given with Impressive Effect 


By Dr. Grorce PULLEN JACKSON 


ARION Va., Sept. 10.—The 
M third annual White Top Folk 
Festival, held on Friday and 
Saturday, Aug. 11 and 12, on the lofty 
mid-Appalachian peak from which it 
takes its name, was attended by more 
than 20,000 people, while the folk sing- 
ers, players and dancers, gathering 
from many states of the southeast to 
compete for prizes, numbered around 
400. From these figures it may be seen 
that the young institution which was 
organized in 1931 by Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, composer, of Marion, Va., 
and John Blakemore of Abingdon, in 
this state, and has been under the mu- 
sical guidance of Mrs. Buchanan and 
of John Powell, composer-pianist of 
Richmond, Va., has already, and des- 
pite the well rehearsed economic situa- 
tion, attained nation-wide significance. 
While the goal of the White Top 
leaders is a festival that will foster 
evenly all phases of the fundamental 
culture of America in its artistic as- 
pects, decided emphasis is still laid on 
traditional music and dancing. There 
were exhibits of “coverlids,” pillow tops 
and hooked rugs, surprisingly beautiful 
examples of folk art. But it was easy 
to see that the centre of interest was 


the expansive stage, forty-by-ninety 
feet, where mountain singers were 
carrying on in a musical tradition 


which goes back beyond Sumer Is Icu- 
men In and disappears in the cultural 
mists of the Angles, Saxons and Celts; 
to the stage where fiddlers, banjo- and 
dulcimer-players were keeping alive the 
instrumental traditions of their remote 
ancestors in the Old World. 

Musical “Kinfolks” 


It was one of the revelations of the 
festival that this “keeping alive” of the 
old arts was no artificial process, no 
pulmotor, no blood transfusion. When, 
for example, Mrs. Nancy Baldwin, 
mother of sixteen children, finished the 
many verses of the ballad about the 

. rich lady, from London Town 
she came, 

She called herself Sally, 

Sally by name, 
the burst of applause, cheering and 
shouting that came from Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the scores of people 
prominent in America’s cultural life 
who sat around the singer on the stage; 
trom the 3,000 listeners sitting before 
her in the canopied pavilon, and from 
the uncounted picnickers and campers 
Over the broad acres of the grassy 
mountain slope to whom the singing 
ime remarkably clearly by loud speak- 

this response contained nothing of 
the “dutiful,” the condescending. It was 
the hearty thanks of those who were 
neighbors and musical “kinfolks.” 

These kinfolks may have come from 
the musical centres. But there was 
that power in this song which bridged 
the gap—a recently made one, and 


pretty 
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FESTIVAL KEEPS FOLK MUSIC ALIVE. 





Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


Seen at the White Top Festival: Front Row, from the Left, May Gadd, John Powell, Annabel Morris Buchanan, Mrs. John Powell, Harold Dyer; 
Second Row, Miss Bruce Crane, Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Richard Crane, Percy MacKaye, DuBose Heyward, 
Christy MacKaye, Mrs. MacKaye, Mrs. Heyward; Top Row, Extreme Right, R. W. Gordon; Just Below, Hilton Rufty, Marie and Winston 


Wilkinson; Below, Right, Arthur Kyle Davis 





Virginia State Ch b of C ce 





The First Lady of the Land Surrounded by Mountain Musicians at the White Top Festival: 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Was an Honored Guest. Directly in Back of Her Are Mrs. Jardine, 

President, and Mrs. Ottaway, First Vice-President of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and Mrs. Buchanan, Composer, and Founder of the Festival 


hence not really deep—and brought all 
to a oneness of taste, made them all 
“good and common,” as the mountain 
people say when they wish to pay any 
one a high compliment. The hearers 
enjoyed Mrs. Baldwin despite the com- 
plete lack of “richness” in her tones, 
despite what is commonly termed nasal- 
ity, but isn’t. There were other values, 
there was, for example, what we might 
call her folk-melodic ornamentation, 
graces that were done to perfection in 
each successive verse. There were 
other standards of value to be applied. 
To the thoughtful it became evident 
that the listener must exercise at least 
that degree of resilience of judgment 
which he employs when becoming ac- 
quainted with the musics of other na- 
tions and races. 


What I have said as to Mrs. Baldwin 
may be applied as well to all those who 
took part in Friday’s preliminary con- 
tests. Their great numbers and variety 
of talent and offerings were gratifying 
to those who had observed the reluc- 
tance of the mountain people, especially 
the ballad singers and more especially 
the women, to take active part two 
years before. About twenty of these 
were selected by the judges of the vari- 
ous contests—ballad singing, banjo and 
fiddle playing, square dancing, clog 
dancing, country band playing, and folk 
hymn singing—to compete in the finals 
on Saturday forenoon. 

The innovation of Friday evening 
was the telling of folk tales under the 
leadership of Percy MacKaye, noted 
dramatist. While the dry beech logs 


were cracking in the great fireplace on 
the stage, and their glow was compet- 
ing with the cold clouds driving over 
the mountain top and through the 
flimsy clothes of the many who had 
weened they were coming south instead 
of into what really proved to be “far 
north,” Mr. MacKaye told his story of 
The Hickory Picktooth. Other “whop- 
pers” followed, stories told by the 
mountain people in their quaint, direct 
and picturesque English, stories which 
are an integral part, like the songs and 
dances, of the leisure life of the moun- 
tain people, one of the “mud sills” of 
their spoken art structure. The defect 
in the placement of the loud speakers, 
which made it hard to understand es- 
pecially the spoken word, especially 
in some parts of the pavilion itself, was 
corrected for the next day’s festivities. 

After the story-telling, the big spaces 
of the stage filled with dancers who 
went through the intricate movements 
of the Virginia reel and the square 
dances, to the music of the mountain 
bands. 

Saturday was the big day. It was 
the day of the final contests, of the ar- 
rival (at noon) of Mrs. Roosevelt, of 


(Continued on page 30) 





Singing of “White Spirituals” 
Feature of Festival 
M ARION, Va., Sept. 10.—The 


exquisite singing of folk 
hymns, or “white spirituals,” by Dr. 
George Pullen Jackson and his Old 
Harp Singers of Nashville, Tenn., 
was a feature of the special Satur- 
day afternoon program given at the 
White Top Folk Festival. Dr. 
Jackson, who wrote the accompany- 
ing review of the festival, is the 
author of an exhaustive book en- 
titled White Spirituals in the 
Southern Uplands, and a notable 
authority on the subject of Ameri- 
can folk music and literature. A. B. 

















alzburg Festiv 


Difficulties Caused by Cancella- 
tions of German Artists Are 
Overcome by Prompt Engage- 
ment of Substitutes Who Give 
Splendid Performances—Reth- 
berg Acclaimed at Opening in 
Fidelio Under Baton of 
Strauss—Walter Receives Ova- 
tions—Gui Replaces Pfitzner 
and Is Well Received—Tristan 
Is First Wagner Opera Ever 
Presented in a Festival 
Schedule—Krauss Leads Mo- 
zart Works 


By Dr. Pau STEFAN 


ALZBURG, Sept. 20.—The open- 
S ing Ot the Salzburg Festival was 

anticipated this year with a great 
deal ot apprehension, not only because 
ot the economic crisis, but also because 
Germany had practically made it im- 
possible tor its nationals to cross the 
vorder by placing a 1,000 mark visa tee 
on such trips. Since Germans have 
made up the bulk of the Salzburg audi- 
ences, this move was particularly teared, 
but in point of tact, other foreign 
visitors almost compensated for the lack 
of German tourists, propaganda having 
been widely distributed in other lands. 
There was a distinguished audience, in- 
cluding many Americans and English 
people. 

Cancellations on the part of German 
artists at the last moment might also 
have tended to throw the festival ar- 
rangements into disorder had not sub- 
stitutes been immediately found. Three 
days before the performance of Orpheus, 
Sigrid Onegin (not a German citizen, 
but married to one), who was to have 
sung the title role, sent word that she 
could not come. A wire was immediate- 
ly dispatched to Rosette Anday, who 
was convalescing from an appendicitis 
operation in Baden, but who gallantly 
responded at once, arrived for a re- 
hearsal with Bruno Walter two days 
before the performance, and sang suc- 
cessfully a part which she had not in- 
terpreted for six years. 

Hans Pfitzner’s defalcation as con- 
ductor caused the removal of his works 
from Salzburg programs. In his place, 
the Italian conductor, Vittorio Gui, was 
engaged. Alfred Jerger replaced Wil- 
helm Rode as Pizzaro in Fidelio. To 
complete the record, the actor Eugen 
Klopfer, who was to appear in the title 
role of Max Reinhardt’s production of 
Faust, cancelled his engagement, to be 
replaced by Ewaid Balser of the Burg- 
theater in Vienna. 

The Arrival of Strauss 

It was feared that Richard Strauss 
might cancel his engagement, but he ar- 
rived in good time, and opened the fes- 
tival on July 29 with a performance of 
Fidelio, in which Elisabeth Rethberg 
gave a glorious account of the title role. 
She sang with the greatest sincerity, 
moving character delineation and _per- 
fection of voice. Rousing receptions 
were also given the other principals, 
Hermann Voélker, Jerger, Richard Mayr 
and Josef Manowarda. 

Strauss was also at the helm for the 
first Philharmonic orchestral concert the 
following day, dedicated solely to 
Mozart, and including the D Major 


Symphony, the Horn Serenade, and the 
Piano Concerto in A, with Ralph Law- 
ton as applauded soloist. 
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Bruno Walter, Greeted with Ovations at His 


Every Concert Performance and as Conductor 
of Tristan at Salzburg 


The second Philharmonic concert was 
made the occasion of a tremendous ova- 
tion in Bruno Walter’s honor. At each 
pause in the program the applause was 
thunderous; and at the end of the con- 
cert roses were literally showered on 
him, as they were also on the soloist, 
Lotte Schone. She sang arias by Mozart 
and added the voice part to Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony. Beethoven’ was 
represented by his Eighth. 

Gui gave an orchestral program halt 
German and half Italian, including the 
Second Symphony of Brahms. He con- 
ducted with the greatest precision and 


musicianship, and earned such a 
veritable triumph that it seems his 
career on this side of the Alps has 
begun. 


New Versions of Arias 

In the main, as in previous years, 
those taking part represented the Vienna 
Opera forces, the magnificent chorus 
and the celebrated orchestra being par- 
ticularly notable. Clemens Krauss con- 
ducted Mozart's The Marriage of 
Figaro, and Cosi Fan Tutte, and 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. The per- 
formance of Figaro was well-nigh per- 
fect in details of team work, staging 
(under Lothar Wallerstein), settings 
(by Roller), leadership and individual 
brilliancy. Karl Hammes’s interpreta- 
tion of Figaro was superb. Jerger 
made a distinguished Almaviva. Viorica 
Ursuleac as the Countess, Adele Kern in 
the role of Susanna and Irene Eisinger 
as Cherubino each sang in the true 
Mozartean manner. In regard to the 
singing in general, it must be men- 
tioned that the new versions of the prin- 
cipal arias for which Dr. Rudolf Stefan 
Hoffmann was responsible aided the 
stars in their tasks. 

Der Rosenkavalier was received with 
approbation, with a cast composed of 
Mmes. Ursuleac, Eva Hadrabova and 
Kern, and the Messrs. Mayr and Helge 
Roswaenge. 

Reverting to the production of Or- 


pheus, Maria Cetobari appeared as 
Eurydice in place of Maria Miiller 
(who sang later with marked success 


in Oberon), and scored emphatically. 
Director Rouché of the Paris Opéra was 
so enthusiastic over the orchestra’s part 
in this presentation that he invited the 
players to appear in his own house. 


Walter's Initial Tristan 
Tristan und Isolde, the first Wagner 
opera to be given at a Salzburg festival, 
was also under the baton of Walter, 
who was conducting the work for the 
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al Triumphs Over 


first time in his career. He had pre- 
pared the music with especial care and 
with a devotion and intelligence which 
reminded one of the greatest Wagnerian 
interpreters. Indeed, 
mitted that he even surpassed some of 
them. He excelled in obtaining a cer- 
tain mellowness and restraint and in 
bringing out to the full all the melodic 
values. 


ba BPE Seon 


Rosette Anday, Who Came from a Sick Bed 
to Sing Orpheus at Salzburg, and Who Was 
Widely Hailed for Her Success in the Part 


With the exception of Hans Grahl 
and Dorothee Manski, who were the 
Tristan and the Isolde, the leading sing- 
ers were members of the Vienna Opera. 
Grahl comes from Hamburg. His voice 
is beautiful, though rather lyrical in 
quality. On the other hand, Mme. 
Manski proved a real dramatic singer. 
The vocal material at her command is 
lovely, and her appearance is striking. 


SAN CARLO OPERA LIST 


Season in Auditorium Will Open With 
Carmen—Popular Prices Are 
to Prevail 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Beginning on 
Monday, Sept. 18, the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, of which Fortune 
Gallo is impresario, will open an en- 
gagement in the Auditorium, playing 
for at least four weeks and at popular 
prices. Mr. Gallo states that Mary 
Lewis is among the artists under con- 
tract to appear in his productions. The 
repertoire for the first week in Chi- 
cago is as follows: 

Carmen, Sept. 18, with Ina Bour- 
skaya, Alba Novella and Mario Valle. 


Madama _ Butterfly, Sept. 19; Hizi 
Koyke, Dimitri Onofrei, Claudio 
Frigerio. Faust, Sept. 20; Ina Di 
Martino, Mr. Onofrei, Leon Rothier, 
Mr. Frigerio. Cavalleria Rusticana 


and Pagliacci, Sept. 21; Aroldo Lindi, 
Alba Novella or Ethel Fox, Mr. Valle. 
Rigoletto, Sept. 22; Miss Di Martino, 
Eleanora Demora, Mr. Onofrei, Amund 


Sjovik. Hansel and Gretel (in Eng- 
lish), Sept. 23, matinee; Bernice 
Schalker, Miss Fox, Stefan Kozake- 
vich. Il Trovatore, Sept. 23, evening. 
Aida, Sept. 24; Bianca Saroya, Dreda 
Aves, Mr. Lindi, Mr. Valle, Mr. 
Rothier. Carlo Peroni is the musical 


director. 

Other works in the repertoire are 
Tosca, Thais, La Bohéme, Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia, La Traviata, The Tales of 





it may be ad-° 


Obstacles 





Vittorio Gui, Who Was Called from Italy to 
Conduct a Philharmonic Concert at the 
Salzburg Festival 


Both these artists were making their 
Salzburg debuts. Richard Mayr was 
an impressive King Marke. Gertrude 
Riinger and Manowarda filled the roles 
of Brangane and Kurvenal with artistry. 
As stage manager, Otto Erhardt 
shared in the honors. The stage pic 
tures of Oskar Strnad were highly et 
fective. 

Another triumph of Walter’s was in 
a magnificent performance of Verdi's 
Requiem in which Mme. Rethberg sang 
the soprano part. This was one of the 
highlights of the festival. The next 
day he conducted Oberon in the special 
version first used in Salzburg last year. 
Again the production was a brilliant 
success. 


The remaining performances will be 
reviewed in the next issue of MusICcAI 
AMERICA. 


ARRANGED FOR CHICAGO 


Hoffmann, Samson et Dalila, Roméo et 
Juliette, Aida and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Operas to be sung in English 
are Lohengrin and Martha. 





Son Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett 

SAN Francisco, Sept. 10—A 
Michael Edward, was born to Lawrence 
Tibbett, celebrated baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Tibbett, in 
this city on Aug. 17. Mr. and Mrs. Tib- 
bett have been spending some time in 
San Francisco, which was formerly 
Mrs. Tibbett’s home. 


son, 





Gustav Saenger Marries 


The marriage of Gustav Saenger, 
violinist, composer and music editor; 
to Mrs. Jean Ingelow Gerson took 


place in the Municipal Building on Aug 
21, the ceremony being performed by 
Philip A. Hines, deputy city clerk. Mr 
Saenger was formerly associated with 
Carl Fischer, Inc., as editor for many 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Saenger will re 
side at Hillcrest, Sparkhill, N. Y. 





Opera Nerone to Have 
Premiere in Rome 

Rome, Sept. 1.—Mascagni’s new 
opera Nerone is to have its premiere at 
the Royal Opera here in December, ac- 
cording to report. It is expected that 
Nerone will be bracketed with the com 
poser’s youthful score, Pinotta, as a 
celebration of his seventieth year. 


Mascagni’s 
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DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


An American friend of mine, who has 
lived in Germany for quite a time, not 
a musician, but one much interested in 
musical life in whatever country he 
lives, writes me that the Chatelaine of 
Bayreuth has made the statement that 
there were never more than four or five 
hundred Americans attending the Bay- 
reuth festivals per annum. 

This was said by her before this 
year’s festival began, a sour grapes 
apologia, I dare say, for she doubtless 
knew that there would be fewer foreign 
visitors to the Wagner shrine this year. 
I’m sorry I can’t agree with her, for 
I believe, as do countless others, that 
Bayreuth would have had to close up 
shop long ago, except for the many 
foreigners who made the pilgrimage 
year after year. 

How short is the memory of some 
people! After the war, all of us recall 
how the late Siegfried Wagner came to 
this country to raise funds among lovers 
of his father’s music to make possible 
the resuming of the festivals. 

According to cabled reports the fes- 
tival’s opening Meistersinger had a big 
attendance this year, in the presence of 
Herr Hitler. But the report persists 
that the house had been “papered,” 
something, as far as I know, never heard 
of in Bayreuth before. It was claimed 
that the opening performance had been 
sold out long in advance. Yet it was 
possible a half hour before the per- 
formance to purchase tickets! Figure 
that out, if you can. 

My compliments to Chancellor Hit- 
ler for ordering no patriotic demonstra- 
tions made, no singing of Deutschland 
uber Alles nor the Horst Wessel Lied, 
the Nazi song, “out of respect for the 
works of the master.” One might have 
condoned Deutschland iiber Alles, as 
the music is Haydn’s lovely melody 
Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, that is, 
the Austrian National Hymn, but the 
Horst Wessel song would have been 
about as fitting as the Italian Giovinez- 
za, the Fascist song, which when urged 
on Toscanini in Milan and several years 
later in Bologna, met with his firm re- 
fusal, that refusal by the great Italian 
musician who had the courage and the 
conviction to keep politics out of art, 

vhich won him the admiration of the 
world. 

It is reported, too, that the perform- 
neces given under Karl Elmendorff, who 
vas engaged to conduct after Toscanini 
leclined this year, were of very middling 
juality. In short, Elmendorff was an- 
ther example of Ersatz. Hasn’t Ger- 


many suffered enough during and since 
the war with Ersatz of all kinds to re- 
alize that the “real article” can not be 
replaced? One would think so, but.... 


* 





* 
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One of the slips handed to the audience 
at Bayreuth this year requesting that 
patriotic songs be not sung has come 
to me. It is, as was reported, proof 
that the Chancellor wished respect for 
the art of Wagner. But | have it from 
impartial observers that the atmosphere 
of that once tranquil Bavarian village 
was charged with political atmosphere 
none the less. 

The opening Siegfried performance 
had to be held up half an hour until 
Herr Hitler arrived. In the New York 
Times of August 27 I read that an Eng- 
lish lady, sitting in the Festspielhaus at 
this performance, remarked to her com- 
panion: “Our king would never have 
been guilty of such discourtesy.” 

* * * 

Now comes the report that the Nazis 
would restrict performances of Parsifal 
in Germany to Bayreuth. Very well, 
say we, if they can do so. Was not that 
the master’s original wish? 

But I chuckle to read in the same dis- 
patch that they would prohibit its being 
performed anywhere else in the world. 
Indeed! Wagner belongs to the world, 
my friends, and his Parsifal will be 
sung in opera houses outside of Ger- 
many as in the past. The copyright 
on Wagner’s “consecrational festival 
drama” has expired, all important opera 
houses own the orchestral material and 
there is no law that I know of, and cer- 
tainly no German edict, that can forbid 
its production in other countries. 

How absurd to wish to restrict it! 
Remember that such things as Parsifal 
make friends for Germany and do much 
toward offsetting the rising wave of 
anti-German feeling in all Allied coun- 
tries. 

* * * 

The Times also told that Hans 
Pfitzner was virtually ordered by his 
government’s officials to refuse to con- 
duct at the Salzburg Festival, that he 
was not a little upset by it, as he had 
hoped to extend his conducting reputa- 
tion (such as it is!) by appearing in 
the town of Mozart’s birth. It has been 
announced that he is to be rewarded, for 
having done as he was told, with the 
post of Intendant of the Municipal 
Opera in Berlin, succeeding the late 
Max von Schillings. Who says Char- 
lottenburg isn’t going to have a Pfitzner 
Cycle? And Karl Elmendorff is to be 
first State Kapellmeister there. Ameri- 
can Bayreuth pilgrims will know what 
a doubtful blessing this is for Berlin. 

> aa 

Interesting statistics come to us from 
Paris in the columns of Le Courrier 
Musical concerning the amount of new 
music heard in the French capital dur- 
ing the season of 1932-1933. Cover- 
ing practically the entire field of mu- 
sic, we learn the following: There were 
fifty-three stage presentations of a 
musical nature, though these were not 
entirely novelties. Some were revi- 
vals and a few were arrangements, as 
in the case of ballets. The orchestras 
fared better, 142 works by 117 com- 
posers. Chamber music showed a to- 
tal of forty-two works by thirty-eight 
composers. Vocal works, mostly col- 
lections of songs, totaled forty-nine by 
fortv-four composers. 

Works for piano had a total of thirty- 
eight by thirty-four composers; for 
violin and piano, twenty-six by twenty- 
three composers; and for ‘cello and 
piano, nine works by nine composers. 
There were also fifteen works for di- 
verse instrumental combinations by fif- 
teen composers and six choral works 
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—by Aline Fruhauf 


When the Four Gentlemen Who Comprise the Roth Quartet Come Back to This Country in 
January, They Will Give a New York Series of Concerts by Contemporary Composers, in 
Which Americans Will Not Be Neglected 








or quartets by five composers. 

The total of novelties, then, amounted 
to the stupendous figure, 380! 

While it is highly improbable that 
all or even a large proportion of these 
works was worth while, or that many 
of them are destined for immortality, 
the fact that they were heard at all is 
the main point. 

* * 


This is a day of naturalism! Ad- 
vertise Aida with real elephants and 
camels and perhaps an ostrich or two, 
and a capacity audience is assured no 
matter who or what the singers! 

France, however, has gone us one 
better. In the arena in Bayonne, a 
citv of less than 30,000 inhabitants, 
they recently gave Carmen with a real 
bull fight in the last act. The account 
which I read, ended with the statement, 
“Ce spectacle a remporté un tres grand 
succes r 

* * * 

I have been reading with considerable 
interest an engaging if somewhat flip- 
pant novel by the somewhat flippant 11 
engaging Beverley Nichols, entitled 
Evensong, of which the late Nellie 
Melba seems to be the leading char- 
acter under the name of Irela. 

Most musical novels are pretty bad. 
Even in Evelyn Innes, which is one of 
the best, the musical part is the least im- 
portant side of the novel. So also in 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s remarkable 
book, Tante, though in this case the au- 
thor had the sense not to try to lug in 
the Heavenly Muse to any great extent. 

Mr. Nichols writes with a facile pen 
but his ignorance of music is pretty 
shocking. It is a pity he did not have 
someone familiar with opera run 
through his proofs before publication. 
Had he done so he would have avoided 
such errors as speaking of the final 
“quartet” in Faust “with its numerous 
top C’s.” Anyone who has ever heard 
Faust, (presumably Mr. Nichols has 
not) knows that the finale of Faust is 
a trio, and anyone who has even a 
speaking acquaintance with the score 
knows that there are no high C’s in the 
Trio. Mr. Nichols, in referring to The 
Barber of Seville, speaks of “the music 
Rossini wrote for Rosa,” (Rosina), and 
calls Puccini’s opera “La” Tosca, al- 
though the article, occurring in the 
Sardou play, is omitted in the musical 
version. 


As a matter of fact, greater writers 
than Mr. Nichols have come a cropper 
when they attempted to “go musical.” 
Browning, who took himself with such 
prodigious seriousness, wrote some 
things which sound very erudite to the 
layman, but really mean nothing. There 
is a passage in Tennyson’s Maud, in 
which description of instruments in an 
orchestra literally makes the flesh creep 
if one realizes what the effect would be. 
But then, both Browning and Tennyson 
had their rhymes to think about! 

One wonders just how much success 
even the most accomplished musicians 
would have in the field of novel writ- 
ing! I remember with some distaste a 
tale by the late John Philip Sousa, en- 
titled The Fifth String, about a violin- 
ist who had one on his instrument, 
wound with the hair of a dead mistress. 
We shall see what we shall see about 
Paul Horgan’s new Harper Prize novel, 
The Fault of Angels, which is sup- 
posedly built on happenings in the 
musical purlieus of Rochester, N. Y. 

* * * 

I was delighted, and I am certain 
countless others were, too, to learn that 
Doris Doe, the gifted Metropolitan con- 
tralto, is establishing two scholarships 
for talented girls seeking vocal careers. 

In the first place I like the spirit of 
the American artist who wishes to ex- 
tend a hand to others who are on the 
way. Second, Miss Doe in awarding 
the scholarships, the winner of each to 
have $500 worth of vocal study, will 
show that she is that rare thing, a grate- 
ful artist, for she will place the winners 
with Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, with 
whom she herself has studied for a long 
time. Bravo, Miss Doe! 

The auditions will take place late this 
month, one scholarship for girls not over 
twenty years of age, the other not over 
twenty-five. 

The New Deal is truly extending its 
influence everywhere. Here in Miss 
Doe we have a successful American 
singer, who is acknowledging publicly 
her appreciation of her own teacher, 
whom many of us remember as a very 
fine singer, says your 


~—— 
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“INITIATIVE 


Marked Extension of Effort 
Within Traditional Bounds— 
Two Complete Wagner Cycles 
Given—Mozart Performances 
Have Speed and Expertness— 
New Wagnerian Settings Pro- 
vided—Film Technique Used 
in Modern Treatment of Imag- 
inative Scenes — Knapperts- 
busch Is Chief Conductor— 
Beautiful Singing Heard 


By GeRALDINE DE CouRCY 


UNICH, Aug. 28—This year 
the Munich Festival gave a 


number of indications that an 
“jnitiative wind of enterprise” had be- 
gun to blow through it. Not that there 
was any pretense as yet of departing 
from the set Wagner-Mozart pattern 
that seems by tourist consent to have 
descended permanently upon it, but a 
marked extension of effort within these 
bounds was an initial step in com- 
bating the stagnation that has lately 
menaced the charm and artistic appeal 
of the festival. 

This departure from the usual laisse» 
aller policy is by no means the aiter- 
math of any political upheaval in the 
destinies of the Munich Opera. The 
heads of this institution are enthroned 
ad vitam ant culpam and can pride 
themselves on being the only the- 
atrical dignitaries in Germany who 
were able to weather the spring gales 
without mishap to themselves or the 
temple of art of which they are the 
tutelary deities. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, such a situation might 
strangle any progressive tendencies. 
But things being as they are, the fact 
that the Munich Opera was the only one 
in Germany whose staff and ensemble 
did not pay an artistic toll to politics 
really made it possible for the directing 
spirits of the festival to celebrate the 
Wagner year in a manner worthy ot 
Munich's historical obligations to the 
composer. 


In Chronological Order 


At the Prince Regent Theatre, this 
celebration took the form of two com- 
plete cycles of Wagner’s works from 
Rienzi to Parsifal, presented in chrono- 
logical order. New settings had been 
provided for Rienzi, Lohengrin, Die 
Meistersinger, Das Rheingold and Die 
Walkiire; and the already excellent 
ensemble of the opera was augmented 
by distinguished guest artists of the 
calibre of Frida Leider, Franz Volker 
and Maria Olszewska. In addition, 
two special Wagner concerts were 
given at the Castle of Neuschwannstein 
in the Bavarian Highlands. The as- 
sisting artists included Elisabeth Ohms, 
Sabine Offermann, Louise Willer, Wal- 
ter Karnuth, Wilhelm Rode, Heinrich 
Knote and Rudolf Laubenthal. 

No changes had been made in the 
Mozart repertoire nor in the staging 
and casting of the five productions that 
regularly make the seances at the Resi- 
dence Theatre so delightful. Sir 
Thomas Beecham again pontificated as 
guest conductor of the Bavarian State 
Orchestra at a symphony concert in 
Odeon Saal. But the Strauss-Pfitzner 
week that ordinarily forms the perora- 


tion of the festival was omitted this 
year, owing to the longer Wagner 
cycle 


The new settings provided by Adolf 
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A. Sahm, Munich 
Julius Patzak, the Celebrated Mozart Singer ” 


at Munich, Successfully Sang Wagner Roles 
Also This Year—David in This Case 


Linnebach for the Ring were more suc- 
cessful from an artistic viewpoint than 
the Praetorius sets in Bayreuth. In 
the first place Linnebach is an apostle 
of realism and his favorite implements 
are color and soft flowing lines. The 
Walkiire settings for the second and 
third acts easily surpass anything that 
has been seen in Bayreuth or any other 
German stage. The third scene was 
especially beautiful and actually trans- 
ported one in spirt to the rocky plateau 
of some great mountain. The atmos- 
phere of height and distance and 
grandeur communicated by these two 
scenes was magnificent. 


Follow Composer’s Instructions 


Munich lays great stress on inter- 
preting Wagner’s instructions with the 
utmost punctilio and is now turning its 
attention more and more to the possi- 
bilities of projections as a modern 
means of solving some of the technical 
problems of Wagnerian staging. In 
the last scene of Die Walkiire, figures 
of the flying Valkyries were thrown on 
the horizon by means of a projection 
apparatus and at the close of Gotter- 
dammerung film technique was again 
employed to provide the illusion of 
Bruinnhilde’s immolation. It was all 
very effectively done, though the 
Gotterdammerung was rather less suc- 
cessful because the figures of Briinn- 
hilde and Grane were out of proportion 
to the size of the funeral pyre, to say 
nothing of the fact that Grane had sud- 
denly become a horse of another color ! 

The poorest parts of the Ring scenery 
were the fire and water effects. Here 
Munich showed itself far behind both 
Berlin and Bayreuth, with the exception 
of the vision of the burning Valhalla 
and the transition scene to the Valkyrie’s 
rock in Siegfried. The Rhine scenes 
looked like cheap monochromes, without 
conveying the lights and shadows of 
moving water, while the flames that en- 
circled Briinnhilde’s rock were a throw- 
back into the technical methods of 
twenty years ago. 

Another point in which Munich may 
take justifiable pride is the beauty, the 
grace, and the authenticity of the cos- 
tumes designed by Leo Passetti. All 
of them showed the infallible touch of 
the real artist. 


Conductor Is Popular Idol 


Hans Knappertsbusch, state conductor 
of Munich, conducted all the Wagner 


performances and shared the Mozart 
evenings alternately with his assistant, 
Paul Schmitz, who has just been ap- 
pointed music director of the Leipzig 
Opera. Many are prone to question 
Knappertsbusch’s conductorial proce- 
dures, but in Munich at least he is a 
popular idol. He must therefore be 
accepted as an inevitable part of the 
picture, and Munich is to be congratu- 
lated on having its operatic affairs in 
the hands of a person with a background 
of routine and experience. Not many 
opera houses in Germany today can 
make a similar boast. 

Most of the singing in Munich was 
excellent and some of it was incom- 
parably beautiful. For instance, Mme. 
Leider’s singing in G6étterdammerung, 
which surpassed anything that she has 
hitherto done. Then there were those 
unrivalled Mozart singers, Julius Patzak 
and Felicie Hueni-Mihacsek, who also 
contributed an equal measure of beauty 
to the Ring in their small roles of Froh 
and Gutrune. It was a great pleasure 
to hear Volker’s Siegmund again, and 
the Fricka and Waltraute of Louise 
Willer still remain unforgettable ex- 
periences. Of Julius Poeltzer’s Siegfried 
there is little good to be said. The 
voice is hard and dry, without either 
resonance or warmth. Furthermore 
his continual posturings and_senti- 
mentalities deprive this Siegfried of 
any semblance of youthful energy and 
vigor. He was best in the forging of 
the sword, but Munich stages this scene 
with such astonishing realism that any 
singer of fair intelligence or imagina- 
tion should be able to walk off with 
some laurels. 

Henny Trundt, Munich’s new dra- 
matic soprano to replace Sabine Offer- 
mann, has a rich voice of considerable 
power and range, though devious vocal 
methods and a tremolo now threaten 


its disintegration. Paul Bender is an- 
other victim of a tremolo that spoils hi: 
Fafner and Hunding for sensitive car. 
that treasure no memory of his forme: 
impeccable style and authority. Rode’. 
Wotan was excellent when he did no 
fall into a sort of dry declamation : 
which he has recently become addicte 
and Hans Heinz Nissen’s Gunthe: 
failed on the opposite count. The la: 
ter’s voice is a baritone of warm a: 
beautiful quality, but the tang of p 
sonality is wanting. 


“Run Like Spun Silk” 


Things went equally well at 
Residence Theatre where the Mao: 
performances continue to have 
swift, expert click that makes them : 
like spun silk. Cosi Fan Tutte wi 
its familiar cast consisting of Hein: 
Rehkemper, Julius Patzek, Fe! 
Hueni-Mihacsek, Elisabeth and Lowi: 
Willer is a little masterpiece. Voca 
one cannot imagine its being more « 
quisitely done. Strauss was schedule 
to conduct the first performance, | 
for some reason he did not materiali: 
so that the duty devolved on Kana; 
pertsbusch. 

The special Richard Wagner Memo 
rial Exhibition in the old Residenc 
contained an entertaining exhibit 
stage settings beginning with the 
models that were made for Ludwig 
under Wagner’s supervision. It wa: 
interesting to trace the gradual simy 
fication of style and the development 
the present trend toward symbolism a: 
a modern solution of the problems pre 
sented by Wagnerian staging. The ex 
hibit also showed the original Eva an 
Isolde costumes of the first Mumich pet 
formances, as well as many origina 
documents and scores associated wit 
Wagner’s Munich period. 


” 


Bayreuth Festival Has New Elements 


(Continued from page 5) 

she acted with intense fervor. She also 
had many moments of quite unusual 
vocal beauty, though in the Ring she 
showed signs of fatigue. Max Lorenz 
(Stolzing and Siegfried) made a per- 
sonable young hero but his voice is 
hard, dry and unyielding. In Sieg- 
fried, which he was singing for the 
first time, he was so deplorably ner- 
vous that it seemed impossible for him 
to follow the conductor, and during the 
forging of the sword the rhythm al- 
most wrecked the performance. The 
orchestra also played raggedly, prob- 
ably as a result of the intense heat, so 
that most of the Siegfried was far from 
being an unalloyed pleasure. 

Fritz Wolff's Parsifal and Loge were 
excellent as usual; but he, too, is a little 
inclined nowadays to force his voice. 
From a spiritual standpoint, however, 
his Parsifal is incomparable. It is also 
a great pity that Alexander Kipnis 
should have been allotted the small role 
of Titurel instead of Gurnemanz. Ivar 
Andresen is a very sincere singer, but 
his Gurnemanz is perfunctory and un- 
inspired in comparison with Kipnis’s 
marvellous interpretation. 

Another warm, liquid voice of beauti- 
ful lyric quality was that of Franz 
Volker (Siegmund) who sings with 
great taste and skill. Heinrich Schlus- 
nus was not happily cast as Amfortas; 
his voice is too lyric and too suavely 
mellow for the role. As Fricka and 
Waltraute, Sigrid Onegin did not have 


opportunity to appear to the best 
vantage. Both these singers are 
tinguished artists of high rank, 
their attainments are not of the kin 
which is most applicable to the heavier 
Wagnerian music. Bockelmann’s Sach: 
and Wotan, Kipnis’s Pognmer, Maria 
Miller’s Eva and Sieglinde, Emmanuc 
List’s Hagen and Fafner and E: 
Szantho’s Erda were all of the first 
rank. 





Noted Artists to Appear in Russia 
Maurice Ravel is to conduct a nm 
ber of his own compositions, as guest 

with the Philharmonic orchestras 
Leningrad and Moscow in the coming 
season, according to reports from t 
USSR published in the Prager Pre: 
It is also stated that the following 
eign artists will appear with 
Moscow Philharmonic : Frederick Stoc! 
Ernest Ansermet, Hermann Scherc! 
Gustav Brecher, Georg  Fitelbere 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Robert Casadesus 
Alfred Cortot, Jascha Heifetz, Arth 
Rubinstein and Emil Feuermann 





Fritz Mahler Re-engaged by Danish 
Radio Station 
CoPENHAGEN, Sept. 5.—Fritz Mahle: 
has been re-engaged for the comine 
season as conductor of the Symphor 
Orchestra of the Royal Danish Broa 
casting Station. Mr. Mahler has als 
made successful appearances in Vienn 
Warsaw and in other European cities 
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WEINGARTNER’S KALEIDOSCOPIC STORY OF HIS LIFE 





| 
MONG contemporary musicians | 
4E whe have lived through the | 
Gelden Age of Music (the name 
garem, it by the late Henry T. Finck, 
fistongquashed American music critic), 
Felix Wemgartmer occupies a truly 
retment postion. One of the great- 
cst of izing conductors, he is also « 
composer ef considerable attam- 
mcnis. and known internationally for 
jus mcmorable book om the Beethoven 
S we phoma $. 

‘Hus seventieth birthday, widely 
celebrated oe Europe recently, makes 
timely the accompanying discussion. 

Ludung Wielich, of the staff of 
Musica America, ts porticularly 
fitted te undertake this discussion. 
Reorn in Germany, educated in Aus- 
eran. IWecimqartmer’s native land, resi- 
dent tm the Umited States during the 
ost fwenty-fee years, he has been 
mittrmately assoctated with the world 
of music, and brings to W eingart- 
acr’s two volume Lebenserimnerungen 

Memeurs) @ real understanding of 
European ert life, the background of 

mpantmer's actrotties 


Editer. Musrcat AMERICA 


kaleidoscopic 
narrative which not only mirrors 

the most motable musical events 

m many countries, but also the inner 
artistic, creative and introspective de- 
é the great artist who par- 
ticipated im them: such is the autobiog- 
hy of a2 man who has tasted life to 

e fullest extemt—a span of life so 

rich im adventures and experiences that 
nis story alome would have made his 
famous if Felix Weingart- 
fitiom to all his other gifts, had 
i also the versatility and 
the werve of a raconteur par excellence 
md reserved that task to himself. That 
task is well accomplished in the two 





(Zurich: Orell 


x W el 


sii Verlag 


mgartner 


The first volume—beginning with his 
m Jume 2, 1863, im the small 
matiam city of Zara—takes us 
romgh the author's childhood years, 
s mother’s chamge of residence to 
m Styria) after his father’s 
is years at the Gymnasium 
ere, his mother imsisting that he study 
m order to devote himself to a 
reer as a state official, his early ac- 
mtamce with music through his 
ther’s piamo imstruction. While still 
preparatory schooi the youngster had 
rd a performance of Mozart’s Don 
winch proved to be the turning 
m his life. Very amusing is the 
pttiem of his first effort at com- 
m, tryimg to combine Don Juan 
Faust imto ome work, written in 
ereem imk! When, at the age of ten, 
e entered the Gymnasium, Dr. Wil- 
Mayer, the former director of the 
um Music Society, agreed to be- 
me his teacher after he had heard 
me Felix play the piano and had 
lls attempts at composing. 


Fermative Processes 


t mow follows is the inner and 
er formation and development of an 


st humgerinmg and working for the 


ehest ideals of perfection. Whether 
S$ a2 mew author or composer, or a 
[ry firmament, or impressions of a 


sit to Vienna, all is grist to the 
t this youngster who already has 
© capacitty—much needed later on—to 
ate himself by assimilating all that 
great amd moble It is these forma- 


Lebenserinnerungen, by 





nad 
Fayer, Vienna 


Felix Weingartner As He Looks Today—a 
Recent Autographed Photograph of the 
Noted Conductor-Composer 


tive powers, these building years to 
which the rest of the first volume is 
devoted. 

This volume reads like a romance. 
For Weingartner had no financial ad- 
vantages (his mother earned a few pen- 
nies by giving piano lessons at the Sacré 
Coeur) and there were no influential 
friends to help him at the beginning of 
his career. Weingartner had literally 
nothing when, on his first flight into the 
world, he landed at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory where his compositions had 
earred him a scholarship of 300 florins 
—instead of the 600 florins of which 
scholarships ordinarily consisted. But 
his work was considered so excellent that 
a scholarship was judged unnecessary 
and the 300 florins were awarded only to 
assist ambition. This seems paradoxi- 
cal but partly foreshadows many of the 
events in his later life—so much so 
that after reading the secoiid volume 
one is tempted to feel sorry for 2 man 
pursued by so much hard luck in spite of 
his great talent. The Germans have a 
word for this: Pechvogel (a hard luck 
bird); it seems almost as though the 
author dwells a little too much on the 
persecution complex throughout. But 
this is anticipating. 

That Weingartner’s first room in 
Leipzig should have been one in which 
Goethe once learned the art of engrav- 
ing seemed a good omen to him, even 
though the cost—modest as it was— 
exceeded his small budget so that he 
had to curtail his meals. His teachers 
at the Conservatory were Oscar Paul, 
Hermann Zopff, Reinecke, Schradieck 
and Jadassohn, and he heard many 
great artists such as Niemann, Lieban, 
Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann, Nikisch, 
Biilow and Seidl—the director of the 
Stadttheater was then Angelo Neu- 
mann. His account of these experi- 
ences makes fascinating reading. 


Friendship with Liszt 


Weingartner’s first visit to Liszt in 
Weimar, prompted by Ansorge, one of 
his conservatory colleagues, led to a 
close relationship with the master under 
whose guidance were a number of 
artists who later achieved world re- 
nown. At Liszt’s famous receptions, 
Weingartner met Arthur Friedheim, 


Alexander Siloti, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Emil Sauer, Bernhard Stavenhagen, 
Eugen d’Albert and Alfred Reisenauer, 
the last named becoming his lifelong 
friend. 

Weingartner’s description of his first 
visit to Bayreuth and meeting with 
Wagner—the only time in his life— 
must be read and appreciated in 
the light of the fact that at thirteen 
he made a four-hand arrangement of 
Elsa’s Traum, when his mother had 
remarked that Wagner operas were “a 
lot of noise,” and after his teacher had 
told him that “the early works of Wag- 
ner contained some that were beautiful 
but that now he had deviated from the 
true way of real art and had been 
misled by ridiculous hangers-on.” At 
thirteen Weingartner heard his first 
Tannhauser and became a_ confirmed 
Wagnerite. Brahms did not exist for 
him as yet and he confesses he did not 
understand him. 

An episode with Biilow contributed 
to Weingartner’s earlier dislike of 
Brahms. Bilow visited Leipzig and 
arranged a Brahms concert to vindicate 
the composer for a lukewarm reception 
there a few months before. After the 
First Symphony, Biilow repeated the first 
movement, then turned around and ad- 
dressed the audience thus: “I thank you 
for the applause and I particularly 
thank the Duke of Meiningen who has 
sent us here to give the Master Brahms 
satisfaction for what happened here on 
January 1!” Weingartner felt deep 
disgust against Brahms and “this sort 
of propaganda.” 

On the other hand Weingartner de- 


fends himself against any suspicion of 


being or aiming to become a Wagner 
imitator. While admitting the tre- 
mendous influence of Wagner he 
realized the danger, ending some in- 
trospection on this point with the epi- 
gram: “Whosoever seeks originality 
will never find it.” 


“The Real Art of Living” 

It is interesting to observe the state 
of mind of this youngster, barely 
twenty, who confesses in a paragraph 
worth quoting : 

“A considerable degree of self-assur- 
ance was already part of me, for I knew 
then already that I had ability. This 
expressed itself in sharp criticism which 
I used indiscriminately and by which | 
made unnecessary enemies. Only much 
later I arrived at the understanding 
that waves of kindness and benevolence 
which are allowed to flow out from us 
return to us, whereas the negation 
hurls the acidity back to us and by 
hardening the arteries prevents the de- 
velopment upward. To allow the great 
stream of the universe to flow through 
us is the real art of living, for it clears 
and washes out all that is impure, and 
we become—ourselves and in respect to 
others—more and more qualified for 
our real and eternal existence. Charac- 
terless yielding has nothing to do with 
this art of living.” 

This last line seems to have been one 
of the leitmotives of Weingartner’s 
later career. He could not “give in” 
when he thought his rights had been in- 
fringed upon and his second volume is so 
full of such instances and of the troubles 
he ran into that he appears to be for- 
ever on the path of justifying himself. 
3ut of this later. 

The first volume is a treasure trove 
of incidents, impressions and reflec- 
tions, a vivid picture of the early 
‘Eighties. There was, for example, 
Weingartner’s conducting without score 





at the graduation concert—a stunt 
which was considered by Reinecke a 
Modetorheit (a fashion-folly) and 
an imitation of Billow. Then he writes 
about his initial hearing of Tristan and 
of Parsifal; his introductory audience 
with Liszt, for whom he played his 
first opera Sakuntala; his first engage- 
ment as kapellmeister in Konigsberg 
where the presence of his friend Reise- 
nauer’s family made existence easier, in 
spite of his troubles which had already 
begun in his relations to his manage- 
ment; his engagement in Danzig—for 
which he grew a beard because he 
looked so young—and his activities in 
Bayreuth where he met his old friend 
and protector, Hermann Levi. 


Felix Weingartner, Bearded, as He Appeared 
When He Was Conducting at Danzig. The 
Resemblance to Artur Nikisch Is Striking 


Meanwhile Weingartner had finished 
a second opera, Malawika, which on 
Levi's recommendation was to be per- 
formed in Munich. Engagements in 
Hamburg, Frankfort and Mannheim 
followed—each one over the perversity 
intrigues and troubles with manage 
ments and committees. 


Arguments with Tchaikovsky 


In the Hamburg period fell Pauline 
Lucca’s guest performances of Carmen, 
L’Africana and The Taming of the 
Shrew, a visit of Tchaikovsky wh: 
argued with Weingartner about Wagner 
whom he respected as a musician 
but whom he could not recognize as a 
dramatist, and the first visit of the new 
Emperor William II. A _ delightful 
account of Weingartner’s first visit to 
Italy where he heard and met Mas- 
cagni conducting his Cavalleria closes 
the first volume. 

The second volume leaves the reader 
somewhat perplexed and even non 
plussed at the maze of difficulties con- 
stantly put in the path of the conductor- 
composer. His activities in Berlin 
Vienna and Buenos Aires seemed to be 
accompanied by the constantly re- 
curring refrain, “no matter what I do 
is wrong and if I don’t do it, it’s also 
wrong.” 

In Berlin it was the intrigues of 
Henry Pierson, and the slogans coined 
by an antagonistic press. On three suc- 
cessive occasions “Weingartner is not 
a Beethoven conductor”; then “Wein- 
gartner is a good conductor but a had 


composer” (later on the journalistic 
version “he is a re-creating but not a 
creating artist”), and finally “he is 
concert conductor but not an opera 
(Continued on page 18) 
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First Night of Annual Orches- 
tral Season under Wood At- 
tended by Enthusiasts Who 
Give Conductor a Standing 
Welcome — French Music Is 
Featured and Dupré Ac- 
claimed for His Organ Play- 
ing — Wagner, Brahms and 
Beethoven Nights Popular — 
Elgar Conducts Second Sym- 
phony — Composition of His 
New Work Progresses 


By Basu. MAINE 


ONDON, Sept. 5.—At this time of 
the year when editors in Eng- 


land are preoccupied with record 
funny fish, giant gooseberries and 
Channel swimmers, the world of music 
bursts into the news with the annual 
season of Promenade Concerts. On 
Aug. 12 the Queen’s Hall was filled 
omee again for the familiar first-night 
ritual. There they were once more, 
those loyal ones, the man who “dresses” 
as for any other first night, together 
with the hikers who have dropped in 
with the dust of country lanes upon 
their clothes; the man who follows the 
symphony with a score together with 
the girl who follows it with an ice- 
cream soda. 

If possible, their enthusiasm seemed 
greater than ever on this occasion. 
Doubtless the reason was a natural de- 
sire to give Sir Henry Wood a re- 
doubled welcome after his recent ill- 
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LONDON “PROMS” AGAIN DRAW LOYAL FOLLOWING 





Sir Henry Wood Reopens the Promenade 
Concerts in the Queen's Hall 


ness. For this is essentially Sir Henry’s 
public. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation is wise in recognizing that 
fact, and in allowing the Promenade 
season to proceed more or less as it 
did before the corporation took a hand 
in running the concerts. And Sir 
Henry, for his part, fully recognizes 
the strength which can always be de- 
rived from an intelligent alliance with 


broadcasting. Through the medium of 
these nightly concerts (which will 
continue until Oct. 7), he is draw- 


ing near to the realization of his dream 
of democratizing the message of mu- 
sic. If we could investigate the B. B. 
C.’s post-bag, I suppose we should find 
that no other broadcaster, not even Sir 
Walford Davies, receives so many bou- 
quets as Sir Henry does. 


Wearing His Badge of Office 


It is as difficult to imagine the 
“Proms” without Sir Henry as to 
think of his arriving late for a concert. 
When, on the opening night, he ap- 
peared on the stroke of eight o’clock 
and wearing his badge of office, a white 
carnation (but sometimes it is pink), 
the seat-holders in the upper’ part of 
the hall instinctively rose to their feet, 
and in a moment the whole audience 
was standing. In that acclamation was 
a tribute to the only conductor in this 
country who could carry out such an 
exciting season and maintain so even 
a level of performance. 

The interest of this first concert was 
centred in French music and, inci- 
dentally, a French executant, Marcel 
Dupré, the eminent organist. Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloé, (second series), 
Debussy’s Prélude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune and Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole (with Antonio Brosa as a rather 
reticent soloist) were the major works. 
Tt was not a program of the usual 
straightforward brilliance, but one that 
made heavy demands upon an orches- 
tra which was assembling after a va- 
cation, and one, too, which included 
new blood. (Archie Camden, the well 
known bassoonist of the Hallé Orches- 
tra, for example, has just joined the 
B. B. C. Orchestra.) 

Being a Saturday night, this was a 
popular program. But what a differ- 
ence between this and the “popular” 
nights of twenty-five years ago! 
Other Saturday programs this season 
include such works as de Falla’s Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain, Stravinsky’s 
Violin Concerto and Respighi’s Foun- 


tains of Rome. Can we not be a lit- 
tle proud of the advance we have made? 
The “Proms,” of course, have their 
critics; those, for instance, who say 
that the programs are too long. To an 
American audience they probably 
would appear to be rather too much of 
a good thing. But your practiced 
promenader does not necessarily listen 
to the whole concert. In a given pro- 
gram he marks the work or works he 
particularly wants to hear, books his 
date, and wanders in and out at will. 


Clamoring for More 


As for the concerts being too long or 
too carelessly miscellaneous, certainly 
the first-night audience did not think 
so, for, at half-past ten, with still more 
items to follow, listeners were demand- 
ing encores from Mr. Dupré after his 
performance in a Handel concerto. Hav- 
ing made him captive in the organ loft, 
they were resolved not to release him 
until he had given a little recital on 
his own account. The reception was 
so striking that I hope the program 
designers will consider the inclusion 
of more organ music next season, es- 
pecially as we have so many skilled 
organists in this country. I believe 
that if the promenading section of these 
audiences could be analyzed, it would 
be found that a large percentage con- 
sists of organists from the provinces. 
I remember when organ music was in- 
troduced into thé* Promenade programs 
more or less as a novelty some years 
ago, and with what enthusiasm it was 
received. I am sure that Cunningham, 
Ellingford, the Goss-Custards, Alcock, 
Thalben Ball and others have sufficient 
drawing power to provide a weekly at- 
traction. 

The Wagner, Brahms and Beethoven 
nights have proved as popular as ever; 
and there have been a few special oc- 
casions. On Aug. 17 Sir Edward EI- 
gar conducted his Second Symphony. 
Except for a blemish near the end of 
the first movement, the B. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a _ performance 
worthy of the occasion. Not every 
subtlety of that magnificent score was 
realized, and the strings at times lacked 
that fiery splendor which is inherent 
in the writing. Still, I, for one, was 
grateful for the experience of music 
which grows in power with the passing 


of time. Sir Edward conducted without 
a score. That may sound an ordinary 
enough achievement, seeing that the 


work was his own composition. But, 
seeing also that he is seventy-six years 
old and is at present in the midst of 
writing a new symphony, the achieve- 
ment impressed me as being something 
of a feat. 


Themes Are Characteristic 


By the way, the new symphony is 
progressing well. Recently I paid a 
visit to the composer at his home on 
Rainbow Hill in Worcester, and was 
privileged to hear some of the work. 
Sir Edward brought forth several 
sheets of manuscript and, warning me 
that I should get little impression of 


the actual orchestral sound, played 
some of the leading themes on the 
piano. 


“This is for strings,” he said as he 
played an extended theme built-on a se- 
quence. “Won't the fiddlers love that! 
And these chords are for the brass. And 
now the violas have the theme.” 

As he played the subjects, he sang 
and phrased them as a string player 
would, and as if to get beyond the 
sound of the piano and conjure up his 


orchestra. It is not possible to say 
more about the symphony at this stage. 
but the thematic material is charac 
teristic and spacious enough to accom- 
modate the play of Elgar’s subtle mind: 
while in some of the episodes there is 
a new development of his harmonix 
thought. The symphony will be per- 
formed for the first time, it is hoped, at 
one of the concerts of the B. B. C.’ 
Festival next May. 

Ravel’s and Vaughan - Williams’ 
concertos for piano afforded a contras: 
in the earlier part of the Promenac: 
season. In the former, Marcelle Meye: 
was the deft and meticulous soloist; i: 
the latter Harriet Cohen gave an inter 
pretation of great integrity and valiant 
ly strove to make plain the rough places 
of the music. 

As a postscript, | commend a bool 
of musical essays called Facing th 
Music, published by George Bell, Lor 
don. The author, W. J. Turner, is we! 
known for his ability to make peopl 
furiously to think, and I can testify 
that some of these essays have caused 
my own processes of thought to mov 
with fury, sometimes in agreement 
sometimes in disagreement. 





YADDO FESTIVAL WILL 
FEATURE NOVEL WORKS 


Seventeen Composers to Be Represented 
on Programs of Contemporary 
American Music 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Sept. 10.— 
Seventeen native composers will be rep 
resented at the Second Yaddo Festival 
of Contemporary American Music to be 
held on the morning and evening of 
Sept. 30 and the afternoon of Oct. 1 in 
the Memorial Room at Yaddo. Mrs 
Elizabeth Ames is the executive di 
rector. First performances will bk 
given of Herman Chaloff’s Suite for 
flute, oboe and bassoon ; the Third Pian 
Sonata by Ross Lee Finney, Jr., and 


Dante Fiorillo’s Two Songs for soprano 


and string quartet. 

Others works scheduled are the fol 
lowing: Piano Sonata, Isadore Freed 
Sonata for ‘cello alone, Otto Luening 
Suite for viola alone, W. Quincy 
Porter; Piano Sonatina, George An 
theil; Songs of Experience for contralt: 
and string quartet, Israel Citkowitz 
Six Casual Developments for clarinet 
and piano, Henry Cowell; Four Songs 
for soprano and string quartet, Richard 
Donovan ; Concerto for two violins, tw 
violas and two ‘cellos, Roy Harris 
String Quartet, Walter Piston; Song 
On the Beach at Fontana, Roger Ses 
sions; Song, Fable de La Fontaine 
Virgil Thomson. 

Revivals of works which have beer 
infrequently played are to include th« 
Rhapsody, No. 1, for oboe, violin and 
piano by Charles Martin Loeffler; Le 
Ornstein’s Violin Sonata, Op. 31; and 
Angels, for six instruments of equa! 
timbre by Carl Ruggles. 

A conference is to be held on th: 
morning of Oct. 1. 


CONDUCTOR with many years’ ex- 
perience, conducting Orchestras and 
Choral Organizations, male, mixed, and 
women’s groups, will accept position 
during coming season. Symphonic, 
Operatic or Festival Programs pre- 


pared. 
Address: Box B 
Care of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Steinway Building, New York 
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Berlin State Opera 
Is to Revive Carmen 
for Dusolina Giannini 





Boris 


Dusolina Giannini as Carmen, One of the 


Roles She Will Sing in Berlin 


Bertin, Sept. 5.—A revival of Car- 
men at the State Opera is being ar- 
ranged in order that audiences may 
have the opportunity of hearing Duso- 
lina Giannini in the title role. The first 
of six performances is to be given on 
Sept. 14 under the baton of Leo Blech. 
Miss Giannini is also to appear in other 
operas here, after which she will make 
an extensive recital tour of Germany 
and Scandinavia and fulfill a return en- 
gagement in Paris. 

The soprano has been spending a 
brief vacation at the villa of Baroness 
de Bush in Santa Marguerita, Italy. 
Her return to the United States is 
planned to take place about Christmas 
time. 





Elijah Is Performed by Washington 
Heights Oratorio Society 

An excellent performance of Elijah 
was given by the Washington Heights 
Oratorio Society, Hugh Porter, con- 
ductor, in New York University Chapel 
on Aug. 22. The chorus sang with 
precision, fine balance of, tone and con- 
vincing expression; and the soloists 
gave effective readings of their roles. 
They were Ruth Shaffner, Grave Di- 
vine, Dan Gridley and Foster Miller. 
Mildred Carol, accompanist, and Rich- 
ard Gore, organist, added to the general 
success of the presentation. 





Jack Chertok Is Married 
Los ANGELES, Sept. 10.—Jack Cher- 
tok, head of the music division of 
\letro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, was. re- 
ently married to Florence Murray. 
Mr. Chertok is working on several mu- 
sic films that are approaching produc- 


tion H. D. C. 
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OPERA IS RESUMED 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


New Season Opened by Chicago 
Company in the New York 
Hippodrome 


The Chicago Opera Company, which 
closed its successful summer season at 
popular prices in the New York Hippo- 
drome with a miscellaneous bill on Aug. 
13, reopened with Aida in the same 
theatre on Sept. 7. The organization 
was heard in an outdoor performance 


of the same opera at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, on Sept. 1, with Arthur 
Rosenstein conducting. The singers 


were Caterina Jarboro, Dreda Aves, 
Edward Ransome, Claudio Frigerio and 
Nino Ruisi. 

The cast at the reopening included 
Lola Monti-Gorsey in the name part, 
and Miss Aves as Amneris, both of 
whom had been heard during the former 
season. Newcomers in the cast were 
Franco Tafuro, who sang Radames; 
Guido Guidi, the Ramfis; and Ettore 
Nava, the Amonasro. The conductor, 
Alberto Baccolini, was also new to the 
organization. Others in the cast in- 
cluded Eugenio Ruffo, Ludovico Oli- 
viero and Alice Haeseler. The opera 
was repeated on Sept. 19. 


New Singer Appears 

Carmen, on the second night, served 
to introduce to this country Bruna Cas- 
tagna, who made a good impression in 
the title role. Santa. Bionda appeared 
as Micaela, and Mr. Frigerio was Es- 
camillo. Mr. Tafuro sang José, and the 
cast was completed by Mmes. Homer 
and Haeseler and Messrs. Ruffo, Oli- 
viero and Luigi Dalle Molle. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducted. The opera was 
repeated on Sept. 10, with the same 
cast excepting Mr. Nava, the Escamillo. 

On Sept. 11, La Traviata was sung 
with Miss Bionda as Violetta, Mr. Ta- 
furo as Alfredo and Mr. Frigerio as 
Germont. Mr. Bamboschek conducted. 
Faust was scheduled for the evening of 
Sept. 12, with Ralph Errolle in the title- 
role, and Lucy Monroe as Marguerite. 
Ara Arafeloff, Mr. Ruisi and Giuseppe 
Interrante completed the cast, Mr. Bac- 
colini conducting. 

Novelties and Revivals 

Alfredo Salmaggi, impresario of the 
company, states that he will give Amer- 
ican premieres of Boito’s Nerone and 
Mascagni’s Il Piccolo Marat. Operas 
he has listed for revival are Donizetti’s 
La Favorita and Lucrezia Borgia, Ruy 
Blas by Marchetti. Rossini’s Moses in 
Egypt, Gomez’s TI! Guarany, Bizet’s The 
Pearl Fishers, Verdi’s The Sicilian 
Vespers, Franchetti’s Cristoforo Colum- 
bo and Mascagni’s Isabeau. 

Besides the new artists already men- 
tioned, newcomers to the organization 
will include: Olga Carrara, Anna Leck- 
ava, Milo Miloradovich. and Edis Phil- 
lips, sopranos: Edwina Eustis and Har- 
riet Maconal, contraltos; Francesco 
Battaglia, Giovanni Breviario. Ber- 
nardo De Muro and Alessandro Ziliana, 
tenors; Benvenuto Franci, Pietro Sa- 
prani, Carlo Tagliabue and Gaetano 
Viviani, baritones, and Nazzareno De 
Angelis, Biagio De Corabi, basses. 

Among new conductors engaged are 
Pasquale La Rotella and Karl Riedel, 
who for several years was an assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan. Attico 
Barnabini will be the chorus master. 





Griffith J. Jones Has New Position 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 10.—Griffith J. 
Jones, director of music in the Glenville 
High School, has been appointed Super- 
visor of Music in the Shaker Heights 
Schools. 
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orchestra at Smith College—Class '33—was a graduate of Harcum. 


ART — DRAMATICS — DANCING 
DIPLOMA FOR MUSIC 





EDITH HARCUM 
Head of the School 
Radio Engagements Over WJZ-WEAF 





| SOME PRESS NOTICES 





“Her performance throughout was one 
of sincere and scholarly musicianship. 
She made each mature interpretation 
seem a gracious homage to its com- 
poser, while the enthusiasm of her 
playing carried an individual zest and 
enjoyment to her hearers.” 

—New York Times 





“Edith Harcum's playing unites in a 
rare degree the qualities of strength 
and delicacy . . . she has good tone— 
fine technique and excellent interpre- 
tative ability . . . her gracious person- 
ality predisposes her hearers to a 
favorable judgment of her playing.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Modern fireproof buildings—attractive rooms—connect- 
ing baths—large grounds —riding —swimming — sports. 
FOR CATALOG AND VIEWS ADDRESS: 
EDITH HARCUM, HEAD OF THE SCHOOL, BOX M, BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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Before Departing for 


America 


MYRA 


HESS 


Will Tour in England 


and Holland 


Playing the following 


concerts . 


Sept. 6—Hereford Festival (evening) 


Nov. 


8—Hereford Festival (afternoon 
and evening) 
|4—Promenade Concert 
20—Promenade Concert 


3—Winchester 
5—Nottingham 
8—Seaford 
|12—Woodford Green 
15—South Place 
20—Lincoln 
2|—Leeds 
23—Queens Hall (London 
Symphony Orchestra) 
24—Chelsea 
25—Manchester (Hirsch Quartet) 
27—Sheffield 
30—St. Andrews 


2—Northampton 

4—Queens Hall (Recital) 

8—Utrecht 

|12—The Hague [Residentie 
Orchestra) 

|14—Rotterdam 

|6—Leiden 

1 7—Hilversum 

19—The Hague (Recital) 

2|\—Queens Hall (Three-piano 
concert with Harold Samuel, 
Irene Scharrer, and Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty and orchestra) 

24—Eastbourne (Orchestra) 

28—Barnstaple 

29—Exeter 

30—Sidmouth 


2—Queens Hall (Recital with 
Yelly d'Aranyi) 

6—B. B. C. Symphony Concert 

8—Dorking 

9—Brighton (Orchestra) 

13—Bath 

14—Bristol 

|6—Hastings 


Steinway Piano 


Duo-Art and Columbia Records 


Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Fisk Building 


New York, N. Y. 
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At the Left: Viola Langwig as Amnetls in the Second Act. Right [from the Left): Viole Hailes, Aida; W. Hawthorne 


Scenes from Aida Given by Cornell School 





Carr, Jr. 


Radames; Harold Abrams, Amonasro; Mme. Edith de Lys, Director; A. Y. Cornell, Conductor; Miss Langwig: John Truby, Ramfis, and 


Y. CORNELL, teacher of sing- 

eing, who is resuming his New 
York activities in his Carnegie Hall 
studio on Sept. 18, is also giving instruc- 
tion at the College of St. Rose and at the 
Academy of the Holy Names in Al- 
bany, in addition to his duties at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. He 
is also director of choral activities at 
Hunter College, New York. 

New features of the A. Y. Cornell 
Summer School of Vocal Instruction, 
held at Round Lake, N. Y., from June 
26 to Aug. 6, were operatic perform- 
ances given under the conductorship of 
Mr. Cornell with Mme. Edith de Lys, 
celebrated operatic soprano, as director 


STEEL PIER OPERA 
SEASON IS CLOSING 


Atlantic City Audiences Hear 
Final Performances of 
Popular Works 

ATLANTIC City, Sept. 10.—The pen- 
ultimate performance of opera by the 
Steel Pier Grand Opera Company was 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann, 
given this afternoon with a cast which 
included Joseph Wetzel in the name- 
part, and Leo de Hierapolis in the roles 
of Coppelius, Dappertutto and Miracle. 
Ethel Fox, who has been heard in other 
Steel Pier productions, sang Giulietta 
and Antonia; Wilma Miller took the 
part of the automaton, Olympia, and 
Grace Angelau that of Nicklausse. 

Operas previously sung included Rig- 
oletto, Pagliacci, La Traviata. Mignon 
and Carmen. The singers taking part 
were Miss Fox, Maria Serrano, Berta 
Levina, Eleanora Demora, Thalia Saba- 
nieeva, Dorothy Lang, Georges Trabert. 
Amund Siovik, Alessandro Angelucci, 
Frederick Homer, Aroldo Lindi, Mostyn 
Thomas, Mary Conrey, Irma Maldo- 
nado, Helfenstein Mason, John Upper- 
man and James Montgomery. 

The highly successful season is 
scheduled to close on the afternoon of 
Sept. 17, with Gilbert & Sullivan’s The 
Mikado. The cast will include the 
Misses Fox. Miller and Angelau. and 
Messrs. Wetzel. de Hierapolis. Mont- 
gomery. Angelucci and Harold Kravitt 

In addition to the afternoon oneretic 
performances, the artists were heard in 
evening concerts of overatic music. 
Tules Falk is director of the series, and 
Henri Elkan the conductor. 





Nils A. Nelson, Accompanist 

These productions included the first 
three acts of Aida, four acts of Faust 
and excerpts from other works. The 
principals in Aida are seen above 
Lillian Russ and John Palmer appeared 
in the title parts of Romeo and | 
Florence McDermott was Leonora 

a scene from La Forza del Destin 
Ann Person and Mr. Carr sang the Let- 


te 
ibis 


a. = 


ter Duet from Carmen. Principals 
Faust were Miss Russ, Julia Mills. 
Alice Cooper, Mr. Palmer and Mr 


Truby. Miss McDermott, Miss Coope 
Walter Graves, Edward Rood and 
Emma Reeves appeared in Cavaller 

All acquitted themselves 


with remari 


able success. Mr. Cornell conducted 
with authority. Nils A. Nelson at the 
piano and Helena Troxell at the organ 
did efficient work. The sessions were 
received with so much enthusiasm that 
plans are under way for a more ex- 
tended program next summer. Four 
enjoyable recitals were given in addi 
tion to the operatic performances. 

Among the other pupils in attendance 
from different centres were: 

Orville Brower, Mary Black, Adelaide Camp 
bell. Ruth Ely Darr, Helen Deeter, Arthur Has- 
ler, George Harvey. Rosemary Hughes, Florence 
Martin. Hazlett Moore, Emerson Pitts, john 


Pitts. Virginia Reeves, John G. Smyth, Jr., and 
Jeam Whitaker 





STUDIO: HOTEL ANSONIA 
New York City 





PASQUALE 


AMATO 


At Present On Vacation in Europe 


WILL RESUME TEACHING 
on October 2nd 


‘Phone: SUsquehanna 7-5976 
By Appointment Only 
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CENTURY OF PROGRE 


Operatic Performances and Many 
Concerts Are Heard at 
Exposition 


Cuicaco, Sept 10.—Musical activi- 
ties both great and small have marked 
the progress of the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. One of the most im- 
portant was a concert performance of 
Aida, which came as a climax to the 
observance of Italian Day on Aug. 3. 
This very fine account of the popular 
work was presented under the direc- 
tion of Gennaro Papi in the Court of 
the Hall of States. A splendid Aida 
was portrayed by Anne Roselle. John 
Pane-Gasser sang brilliantly the music 
of Radames. Carl Formes was the 
Amonasro; Ada Paggi, Amneris; Giu- 
seppe Montovani, Ramfis; Norman 
Cordon, the King, and Carlo Hatvary 
the Messenger. The chorus of 150 had 
been trained by Attico Bernabini. The 
orchestra was chosen from that of the 
Civic Opera and the Chicago Sym- 
phony. Giacomo Spadoni was assis- 
tant conductor. 

Another Aida, but with full stage 
presentation, was given on Texas Day 
in Soldier Field by the Texas Grand 
Opera Association, of which Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham is the president-spon- 
sor. Fifteen hundred participants, mostly 
Texans, took part. The ballet num- 
bered 500. The cast was all-American, 
chosen from noted artists who claim 
Texas as their native state. They were: 


Della Samoiloff, Aida, Dreda Aves, 
Amneris; Joseph Wetzel, Radames; 
Martino Rossi, Amonasro; Amund 


Sjovik, Ramfis, Leo de Hierapolis, the 
King; Maria Pallaria, the Priestess, 
and George Holleman the Messenger. 
Vittorio Verse was the director, Spa- 
doni the stage director, and Dino 
Bigalli the assistant director. 


Numerous Popular Programs 


Events of a less picturesque charac- 
ter have been exceedingly numerous, 
and likewise popular. Grabel’s Concert 
Band has given regular concerts in the 
Floating Theatre. In the same place 
there have been operatic and ballad 
programs, featuring well known resi- 
dent artists. Concerts are also given 
in other sections at the fair, such as the 
Illinois Host Building, the Federal 
Building, the Hall of Science and the 
Court of the Hall of States. 

Among the more important attrac- 
tions may be mentioned a concert of 
compositions by Hazel Felman, a pro- 
gram of works by Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
and concerts by the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra. There have been appear- 
ances of a marimba band under the di- 
rection of Clair Musser; the De Saible 
Singers; a Negro chorus from New 
Orleans University, Olga Kallivoda, 
Hungarian soprano, and Elizabeth Jor- 
dan, soprano, of Birmingham, Ala. 

Ensembles appearing have been the 
Orange Blossom Quartet; the 4-H 
Club Band of Norwich, N. Y.; the 
third Field Artillery Band of Camp 


Whistler; the Bremen, Ind., High 
School Band; the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce Glee Club under 


\rthur Dunham; the Mundy Choris- 
s; the Metropolitan Church Choir; 
Chicago Ladies’ Band; the Phil- 
rmonic Choir of the University of 
\V illiamette, Ore. 
[here have also been a Phi Beta pro- 
im entitled Paris en Féte, an eve- 
ng of French songs; a recital by 
‘inifred Christie on the Bechstein- 
loor double keyboard piano; Filipino 
lk songs and dances; an Oriental fes- 
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SS HAS FINE MUSIC 


tival, and ballet programs by 
Tell. 

A series of twenty-two free munici- 
pal band concerts, for which the City 
Council appropriated $9,000 at the re- 
quest of James C. Petrillo, president 
of the Chicago Federation of Musicians, 
was opened at the Navy Pier with a 
concert by Max Bendix’s World's 
Fair Band. Four concerts a week will 
be given during the remainder of 
the season by various organizations. 
Those listed for appearance in the near 
future are Anton Brousek’s Military 
Band, and the Illinois Police Reserves 
Band. 

The fourth Chicagoland Music Fes- 
tival, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune 
in co-operation with allied newspapers 
of the Middle West, was given before 
an audience of 85,000 in the Soldier 
Field Stadium on Aug. 19. Competing 
for honors were thirty-two bands, 
twenty drum and bugle corps, twenty- 
five choruses, 1,300 dancing girls in a 
gypsy pageant and a massed chorus of 
5,000 in the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Messiah. Victor Grabel was director 
of the festival. Guest band conductors 
were Arthur Pryor and A. A. Harding, 
of the University of Illinois. Choral 
directors included Noble Cain, George 
L. Tenney, James A. Mundy and J. 
Wesley Jones. 


Sylvia 


Marcie A. McLeop 





Aborn Concludes Season with Yeomen 
of the Guard 

Milton Aborn’s summer season of 
light opera ended in the week of Aug. 
14 with a happy production of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Yeomen of the 
Guard in the Majestic Theatre. Favor- 
ite singers were those previously heard 
in a revival of The Bohemian Girl and 
in The Pirates of Penzance: Ruth Alt- 
man, Vera Ross, Roy Cropper, Herbert 
Waterous, Allen Waterous, Frank Mou- 
lan and William Danforth, as well as 
Frederic Persson, Laura Ferguson, 
Frances Moore, Hobson Young, Fred- 
erick Grieve, Harrison Fuller and Nor- 
man Van Emburgh. Louis Kroll con- 
ducted. 





Kincston, N. Y.—The Kingston 
Symphony Society has unanimously re- 
appointed George H. Muller as conduc- 
tor of the Kingston Symphony Or 
chestra. 
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Zoppot's Attractive Operatic Festival 





F. Kergel, 3 Zoppot 


A Scene in Tannhauser as Staged at the Zoppot Festival. 


Géta Liungberg Is Seen as 


Elisabeth, with Herbert Janssen and Kari Hartmann in the Background 


OPPOT, Germany, Aug. 25.— 

One of the most delightful annual 
festivals in Germany, and one of which 
the international world of music hears 
least, is the Forest Opera given in 
Zoppot on the shores of the Baltic 
under the artistic direction of Hermann 
Merz. The festival took place this year 
from Aug. 1 to 9 and comprised four 
performances each of Fidelio and Tann- 
hauser. 

This little natural theatre owes its 
inception to the late Walter Schaeffer 
who realized the peculiar advantages of 
the location for the production of Wag- 
ner dramas in particular. Its present 
development, however, has been due to 
the combined labors of Merz and the 
late Max von Schillings, who was its 
spiritus rector for more than ten years. 
Merz has accomplished marvels in de- 
tails of acoustics and has worked out 
the stage mechanism until the lighting 
and scenic effects have become an un 
obtrusive part of the beautiful natural 
background. 

Great strides have been made in the 
Fidelio production since it was tried 


out in 1921. Not a least part of the 
success this year was due to the very 
fine Rocco of Karl Braun. 
Tannhauser in the Paris version 
proved one of the most successful pro- 
ductions in the history of the enter- 
prise. Merz provided a wonderfully 
realistic setting for the Bacchanale and 
the ballet was also beautifully done, 
although certain episodes were omitted 
in consideration of the feelings of the 
moral censor! Merz laid the second 
scene in the outer courtyard of the 
Wartburg. The shifting of scenes was 
managed by sliding the “curtains”— 
square screens eight meters in height. 
The orchestra was recruited from the 
municipal theatre orchestras of Konigs- 
berg and Danzig and did excellent 
work under the successive batons of 
Robert Heger, Karl Elmendorff and 
Karl Tutein. The soloists included 
Gota Ljungberg, Ludwig Hoffmann, 
Karl Hartmann, Eugenia Burkhardt, 
Herbert Janssen, Karl Braun, Karl 
Joeken, Elisabeth Ohms and Elizabeth 
Berger. The festival was very well 
attended. G. ve C. 











CADMAN’S 


NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK 


“Dark Dancers of the 
HIGHLY PRAISED IN PREMIERE, HOLLYWOOD BOWL, AUG. 8, 1933 


RAYMOND Paice, ConDUCTING 


From the Los Angeles Reviews 





“ 


“As richly orchestrated as anything Gershwin 


ever does.” 


. . « very American and tantalizingly or- 
chestrated. A colorful work.” 
Carl Bronson in Evening Herald-Express 


characteristics.” 


Mardi Gras” 





“Cadman’s “Dark Dancers’ brought him an 
ovation at its conclusion. 
skillful use of development from a single theme, 
ingeniously treated to 


The work made 


stimulate folk-song 


Richard D. Saunders in Hollywood Citizen-News 


Isabel Morse Jones in Times 


“The high spot of the program was the 
premiere of Cadman’s ‘Dark Dancers of the 
The work is short, lively and 
quite modern, and a long step away from the 


Mardi Gras.’ 


usual Cadman style.” 


© 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


“The composer has effectively captured the 


light, whimsical spirit of the colorful carnival, 
portraying it in descriptive terms. It is a gay, 
romantic work, quite modern in idiom, full- 
blooded in portrayal of the Creole spirit. It 


was well received.” 


Examiner 





Hague Kinsey 


im Pacific Coast Musician 


5159 Edgeware Road, San Diego, California 
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The Coming of Arnold Schonberg 


OTHING in recent musical news has aroused 

more interest among the inhabitants of music 
land than the announcement that Arnold Schon- 
berg is to come to America this season to teach 
in Boston. 

The importance of the coming of the great 
Austrian modernist cannot be overestimated. 
Schonberg has been an outstanding figure in 
European musical life for many years, the sub- 
ject of controversy, the object of both praise and 
criticism. His greatest pupils have come before 
us as composers of distinction, notably, Alban 
Berg with his epoch-making music drama, Woz- 
zeck. A few Americans have had the honor of 
studying with Schonberg in Berlin, whither he 
moved some years ago from Vienna, to occupy 
a post of honor in the German capital. 

From time to time his works have been pro- 
duced here, not often, to be sure, but often enough 
to make us certain that his is a musical utterance 
of importance, whether one likes it or not. His 
Die gliickliche Hand, produced by the League of 
Composers, is remembered as a work of intense 
vitality ; his Gurre-Lieder as the most noteworthy 
production on record of a composer’s early years. 
And his two string quartets still sound in our ears 
as striking examples of the then new path in 
chamber music composition. 

In recent years Schonberg, the teacher, has al- 
most taken precedence over Schonberg, the com- 
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poser. But whether one regards him im the one 
capacity or in the other, one can not help think- 
ing of him ever as Schonberg, the master. For 
master he is, in the event of Berlin withdraw- 
ing its approval or otherwise. Many years ago 
Schonberg wrote his Harmonielehre, the most 
authoritative theoretical work of our time, unfor- 
tunately too little known in the United States, 
due to the fact that it has not been published im 
English. That work alone would make a reputa- 
tion in any civilized land. 

Schonberg’s coming should be a bright event, 
indeed, in the music season about to open. While 
he is with us, there should be many performances 
of his works, of works which have been heard 
and of others which remain, even at this late date, 
unperformed in this country. His amazing Five 
Orchestral Pieces, the most daring experimental 
orchestral undertakings of the century, have been 
given here only a few times. They have been hissed 
in a land which indulges little in that European 
form of emotional reaction. That was many years 
ago, to be sure. But even if they should provoke 
such a reception again, it would be worth while 
to hear them and judge them in the light of 1933 
—twenty years after. We are almost certain that 
they have not faded and that their personal, ad- 
venturous seeking for new instrumental timbres 
and combinations, will grip us today, as they did 
when first we listened to them, dazed and over- 
whelmed, as we were then, in our comparatively 
reactionary innocence. 

Since Antonin Dvorak came to New York im 
the ‘nineties to teach at the National Conservatory, 
a number of European composers have crossed 
the ocean to work among us. But not since then 
has a famous composer like Armold Schonberg 
made the journey to teach. In the mterest of 
liberal musical thought, in the cause of justice for 
the oppressed artist, who today finds his art con- 
temned for reasons which the civilized world has 
always held and still holds have nothing to do 
with art, we bid him welcome. His presence 
among us should have a profound effect on music 
in America, for to him will go the many musi- 
cians who seek that guidance in creative art which 
Arnold Schénberg can give 
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Personalities 





Principals of the Metropolitan Opera Meet on a Holi- 
day: Rosa Ponselle and Richard Crooks Are Photographed 
in Switzerland 


Martinelli—For the first time in twenty years 
Giovanni Martinelli recently sang in his native 
town of Montagnana, giving a gala moonlight 
performance before an audience of 20,000. The 
following day he flew to Viareggio to sing in 
A Masked Ball. 

Reutter—The text of Hermann Reutter’s new 
oratorio, Der Grosse Kalender, is the work of 
Ludwig Andersen, the pen-name of Dr. Ludwig 
Strecker, of the German music publishing firm, 
B. Schotts Sohne. 

Coolidge—A bronze bust of Mrs. 
Sprague Coolidge was dedicated at the Temple 
ot Music, South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass., on 
Aug. 20. The bust, which is the work of Henry 
Hudson Kitson, was presented by Willem Willeke 
as a symbol of gratitude for Mrs. Coolidge’s 
generosity in the cause of music. 

Spalding—The composition of a string quartet 
and of a piece for small orchestra occupies the 
attention of Albert Spalding. The former will be 
played in the 1933-34 season by the Gordon String 
Quartet, to which it is being dedicated. The 
National Chamber Orchestra, conducted by) 
Rudolph Ganz, is to produce the orchestral piece 

Halstead—The Lilli Lehmann Medal for artistic 
achievement was awarded last month in Salzburg 
to Margaret Halstead, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. The presentation took place in the 
Mozarteum and was made by Mme. Gutheil 
Schroeder of the Vienna Opera. The medal has 
been awarded only four times before. 

Reinhardt—Application in Paris for French 
citizenship was recently made by Max Reinhardt 
whose activities in Berlin were curtailed when 
the Nazi Government came into power. It is 
reported that Reinhardt will have the manage 
ment of the modernistic Pigalle Theatre, built in 
Paris at a cost of $2,000,000 by Baron Henri d: 
Rothschild. 

Szigeti—Two works dedicated to Joseph Sziget 
will appear on the violinist’s programs in th: 
coming season. One is the First Rhapsody by 
Béla Bartok, the other is Hubay’s arrangement 
of the rhapsody Liszt composed in 1866 fo: 
Remenyi. Liszt’s work, 


Elizabeth 


disuse until Hubay brought it again to light fo: 
Mr. Szigeti. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica America for September, 1913 
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Alma Gluck, Efrem Zim- 
balist. and Marcella Sem- 
brich, Spending the Sum- 
mer in Switzerland Where 
Mme. Gluck Was Study- 
ing with the Former Met- 
ropolitan Diva. Mr. Zim- 
balist and Mme. Gluck 
Were Married in London 
a Year Later 





Pre-War and Pre-Nazi, Too 


Municu—The Wagner Music 
Festival in this city is threatened 
with boycott by Americans as a re 
sult of a criticism by the Munich 
Gasette of a performance of Tris- 
tan und Isolde and Mme. Olive 
Fremstad as being ‘“unpleasantly 
American.” 

1913 


We're Still Waiting 

Thus Feodor Chaliapin, the Rus- 
sian bass, who as yet has never 
sung Wagnerian roles: “When 1 
sing Wagner it will be in an anti- 
traditional way, for art seems to 
me a perpetual conflict between 
tradition and living ideas, and I 
am on the side of ideas.” 


1913 
Re Dinner Music 


John Runciman says that if the 
music is good he must listen to it 
and neglect his dinner; if the mu- 
sic is bad it makes him so angry 
that his dinner is spoiled anyway. 


1913 
Scared of the Conductor, or What? 


There is a chorus of feminine 
singers in a New Jersey town 
that calls itself “The Aspens” be- 





cause of the trembling diffidence of 
its members. 


1913 
And How They Needed It! 


RUSH OF AMERICAN PU- 
PILS ROBS PARIS TEACH- 
ERS OF SUMMER REST 
( Headline ). 

1918 


Tibbett, et al, Rave Dared 


“No really good smger wows 
risk his voice singing im the Eng- 
lish language.” (Letter from Porcy 
Richards, Lieut remiling “We- 
phisto” for saying that Amernoon 
voices are the finest on the world 


1913 
Anyhow, the Broth Wasn't Spoiled 


TOO MANY MUSICIANS 
NOT ENOUGH GOOD COOKS 
SAYS MR. FINCK IN NEW 
BOOK. (Food and Flavor, by 
Henry T. Finck, distmeushed 
critic of the New York Exzenimg 
Post.) 

1913 


Another Might-Have-Been 


Irving Berlin, the ragteme com- 
poser, says that he is storm away 


suitable melodies to be used for a 


grand opera ™ ragteme. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL ENDS 
SESSIONS FOR SUMMER 


Tine Juilliard Summer School, under 
the direction of George A. Wedge, com- 
pitied! its second seasom om Aug. 18. 
Tiree amdired students were registered 
m forty-sevem courses, representative 
oi twenty-eight states, Canada and 
Hiawaan 

Panticularly stressed was the work 
dome im the department of music edu- 
cattiom. These courses were designed 
ti aidl teachers from the elementary 
grades tm the most advanced, to bring 
them im contact with modern methods 
of teachimg music im the public schools. 
Dine faculty imecluded Mabelle Glenn, 
music dimector of public schools in Kan- 
sxe City, Mo; George Gartlan, direc- 
tor of public schools, New York; Grace 
Helkem Nasit; Bernard U. Taylor ; Albert 
\. Becher; Adolf Schmid; Dr. James 
L.. Whasseill, amd Cari E. Licht. 

Im ender tm give the student teachers 
un Gppertumity to put imto practice the 
mitihods they studied, a demonstration 
school composed of forty children from 
New Work public schools was carried 
om Gasimg the six weeks session. 

Ti: school was opem to students, 
acters andi mon-professionals. A 
dhssilicatiom of their occupations in- 
chudied) choir directors, organists, con- 
daxtors, heads of music departments, a 


mms, clerks, stemographers and a 
sme teaciner. As a whole, the instru- 
mental classes attracted the largest 
TIgsTU eT 


Wemibers of the faculty in vocal and 
itirumentall courses were: Katherine 
Bacom, flames Friskin, Sascha Gorod- 
nizia amd Arthur Newstead, piano; 
Fraser Gange, Belle Julie Soudant and 
Wis. Theodore Toedt, voice; Louis J. 
Rostelmamm Samuel Gardner and 
Saxciia Jacobsen, violin; Hugh Porter, 
ngam; jesei Bonime, accompaniment; 
Proup pio Helen 
Nasih ;; stirimged! instruments, Carl Licht; 
imstruments and methods, 
Whert A. Becker 

Lectures were given by John Ers- 
kme,, Dr. flames L. Mursell, Gustave 
Reese, Roy Harris and F. C. Page. 
Twelve recitals brought appearances of 
Wiss Bacom, Mr. Friskin, Mr. Gorod- 
uitzin, Mir. Newstead, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
camge, baritone, Samuel Lifschey, 
violist, Marte Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cel- 
sit, amd) Mr. jacobsen. The Pius X 
Scihooll Choizx was heard, and there were 
twa symphony concerts by the New 
York Civic Orchestra, the conductor of 
«icin is Rudolph Thomas. 


nethods, Grace 


MCS a 





New Artists Jeim Musie Faculty of 
Leuisville University 

lownswmns, Ky., Sept. 10.—The 
music department of the University of 
ouswile has augmented its forces 
by engaging Corneille Overstreet as 
Macher of piano playing, and UH. 
Artiua Browm of the Juilliard Founda 
nom 2s wiolimist and assistant conductor 
om tie orchestra, which is under the 
kadkersing of E. J. Wotawa. Miss 
Owerstreet made her first appearance 
wtih the umiversity at its last concert 
wim sie, with Dean Jacques Jolas and 
might Andersom, played the Bach D 





Wisner Triple Concerto. 
K. W. D. 
Line Mattieli Celebrates Eightieth 
Birthday 
nsporo, Inm, Sept 10.—Lino 


Watmoli,, formerly teacher of singing at 
tie Cincinnati College of Music, cele- 
rated hus etghtieth birthday here on 


Aue. Z% Mir. Mattioli, who retired last 
eat after forty-mime years’ service, 
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studied at the Conservatory at Parma, 
Italy, where Toscanini was a student, 
and came to America in 1883, That 
was the year of the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, and Mr. Mattioli was first ’cellist 
in the orchestra. It was in that year 
also that the company numbered such 
singers as Marcella Sembrich, Christine 
Nilsson, Sofia Scalchi and Italo Cam- 
panini. Mr. Mattioli remained in New 
York, teaching and coaching, until May, 
1884, when he joined the Cincinnati 
College, 


CAMP ENDS SEASON 


Increased Attendance Marks Sessions 
Held in Michigan 





Bay View Muicu., Sept. 10.—The 
American Music Camp has concluded 
its third season very successfully. An 
increased attendance and fine concerts 
marked sessions held on the shore of 
Little Traverse Bay under the director- 
ship of Frederick Lewis of Ann Arbor. 
Instructors were: Frederick Lewis, 
piano; Zilpha Lewis, violin; Alexander 
Schuster, ‘cello; George Cochrane, 
woodwind; Chester D. Ryan, brass; 
Rex Hall, percussion; Kenneth Hum- 
bert, public school music; Frank Ire- 
land, athletics. 

Five concerts were given in the 
John M. Hall Audjtorium, and two 
each in Charlevoix and Cheyboygan. 
Programs included overtures by Mozart 
and Nicolai, Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony and works by Saint-Saéns, 
Sibelius and Smetana. Mr. Schuster 
conducted the orchestra, and Freder- 
ick Lewis the band. Soloists were 
Zilpha Lewis, Mr. Schuster and Mark 
Gunzburg, pianist. 

The annual festival was auspiciously 
opened on Aug. 15 when Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, gave a recital with 
Alderson Mowbray at the piano. Works 
by Kennedy-Fraser, Pergolesi, Schu- 
bert, La Forge, Rachmaninoff and 
other composers were on the list. A 
chamber program was played by Alfred 
Boyington, Arnold Small, Mitchell 
Humphreys, Herbert Weis, William 
Reddick and Mr. Mowbray. Byron 
Warner sang the tenor solo in On 
Wenlock Edge by Vaughan Williams. 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, conducted 
by Mr. Reddick, brought the festival to 
a close. Soloists were Edna Zahm, 
Mina Hager, Mr. Warner and John 
Lester. P. Ss 





HARMONY TEXTBOOK 
Harmony Simplified 


by Rateu L. BALDWIN 
and Artuur F, A. Witte 


Boox I (To Secondary Triads)... .50 
Boox II (From the Dominant 

Ninth Chord to the Neapolitan 

Sixth Chord) ‘ 
At last there is available a Harmony 
textbook conceived primarily for Pub- 
lic School use, although equally valu- 
able for private teaching, This work 
differs in two fundamental ways from 
other books of similar nature. 

(1) It is grounded upon the har- 
monization of melodies—now being 
rapidly accepted as more sound peda- 
gogically than the old school of har- 
monizing over a figured bass. 

(2) The entire subject is clarified 
to a remarkable degree All non- 
essentials are eliminated, difficulties 
are minimized and the progress of the 
student from one step to the next is 
so finely graded as to make his way 
easy through what was formerly a 
difheult and frequently exasperating 
subject 


Witmark Educational 
Publications 


Department of M. Witmark & Sons 
619 West 54th St., 
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Weingartner’s Colorful 


An Early Visit of 
Felix Weingartner to 
Bayreuth. From 

Left, Standing: Her- 
mann Levi, Whe Con- 
ducted the First Per- 
formance of Parsifal 
in the Festspielhaus; 
Weingartner, and 
Siegfried Wagner. 
Sitting: Daniela, Isolde 
and Eva, Daughters 
of Cosima Wagner 


(Continued from page 11) 
conductor.” While in Vienna he points 
out the intrigues by which he was pil- 
loried in Berlin as a contract-breaker— 
thoroughly proving the falsehoods of 
testimony by a judgment in Bavaria 
exonerating him—and finally there was 
the hatred of certain music critics in 
Vienna who wanted to belittle and de- 
throne the “successor of Mahler.” In 
Buenos Aires he had difficulties with 
Walter Mocchi, who, after an unpleas- 
ant episode with the envious Mascagni, 
re-engaged the Philharmonic but not its 
conductor. 

This thread of undeserved misfor- 
tunes runs throughout the entire book. 
At any rate it is remarkable to observe 
how Weingartner’s creative force, his 
undaunted spirit, his metaphysical and 
occult studies help him to emerge from 
all these “wrongs unredressed and in- 
sults unavenged.” 

Mystic Tendencies 

In fact, one of the most interesting 
sidelights of this versatile career con- 
sists in the philosophical reflections 
with which the book is interspersed. 
Weingartner’s mystic tendencies are 
strongly in evidence. He is always 
“seeking.” The study of Schopen- 
hauer, his endeavors along occult lines, 
his delving into Rosicrucian litera- 
ture, his reflections on astrology and 
Hindu philosophy make very absorb- 
ing reading and explain how he over- 
came the “dark powers.” In the words 
of the book which afforded him the 
greatest inspiration (by Bo Yin Ra) 
“If you are willing to seek, you must 
seek in yourself; there you will find all 
that you are seeking if you understand 
the right way of seeking.” 

But of even greater influence than his 
creative and introspective faculties in 
mending the misfortunes of his career 
was his meeting with Lucille Marcel, 
the noted operatic soprano, whom he 
later married, and to whom he devotes 
his most luminous and tenderest pages. 
This narrative of his association with 
her is a human document which well 
repays a second reading. After her death 


Life 





he wrote of this “beautiful dream” the 
pathetic lines: 


“We are born poor, and it is seldom, 
very seldom, that miracles come into 
our lives because our faith in them is 
not strong enough. But that Lucill 
came into my life is just such a miracle.” 

The volume closes with the composer 
settling down to a peaceful evening of 
life as conductor of the Basle Orchestra 
and director of the Basle Conservatory 

It is a difficult task to do his remi 
niscences justice, for the wealth oi 
material is such that one can touch only 
the highlights. The publishers must 
have felt the same inadequacy in de 
scribing the career of this extraordinary 
personality and his experiences when 


they picked, as the essence of the book, 


a sentence of Weingartner which should 
be the motto. He said: 

“That I began life in an epoch when 
great idealists such as Wagner, Liszt 
and Brahms were still among the living, 
that I have been in touch with them, 
that I still met people who with their 
own eyes had seen Beethoven, Goethe, 
Schubert, has spread a luminosity ove 


my existence which cannot be dimmed, 


because I was able to incorporate and 


work out in my own inner life these 


great impressions received in my youth 
from without, thereby preparing the 
foundation in which my self could tak« 
root and develop into a living tree.” 

In conclusion, this reviewer finds 
more than ample justification for the 
book in a sentence penned by the author 
during his sojourn in Buenos Aires: 

“Goethe demanded that everyone who 
had achieved something should writ: 
the story of his life.” 


LupwiGc WIELICH 
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PREPARE SCHEDULE FOR PHILADELPHIANS 


Protagonist of Wagner's Heroine 


GAN FRANCIS- 
Y CO will hear 
Gertrude Kappel in 
pera for the first 
time when she ap- 
pears as Isolde in 
Wagner's Tristan 
und Isolde with the 
San Francisco 
Opera Company on 
Nov. 10. A con- 
cert tour under the 
management of 
Concert Direction 
Annie Friedberg is 
to come later on 
Mme. Kappel’s 
schedule of engage- 
ments. 

The Metropoli- 
tan Opera, in which 
she scored a strik- 
ing success in the 
title role of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Elek- 
tra last year, in ad- 
dition to leading 
Wagnerian roles, 
such as Isolde and 
Briinnhilde, will 
again count Mme. 
Kappel among its 
stars for the season 
of 1933-34. 

Although Mme. Kappel has sun 
New York in various hotel and 
intimate musicales, she has not been 
heard in this city in a concert pert 
ance, and her first appearamce of this 


* me JQ 


OPERA AT VERONA 


Lavish Productions Attract—Celebrated 
Singers Take Part — 
Verona, Itary, Sept. 5.—Summer 


pera on a lavish scale has attracte 
thousands to the immense Roman Am- 
phitheatre, where an enlarged stage 


with an area of 5,000 square meters 
has been used for realistic productions 


: 
In Lohengrin, for example, some 2,0) 
persons appeared in the weddin; 


cession; and a feature of Les 





nots was a huge cinematic cascade 
The latter opera opened the season 
and drew enthusiasts from poimts as far 


listant as Milan, many .coming on spe- 


cial trains. Performances a these 
works, and of Il Trovatore, have been 


admirable, Antonino Votto and Sergio 


Failoni being the conductors. Among 
the eminent singers taking part in lead 
ng roles have been Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Ezio Pinza, Tancredi Paser 
\urelio Pertile and Giacomo Rimini 





Protégés of Mme. Sembrich Give Benefit 
Concert at Bolton Landing 
Botton Lanvinc, N. Y_, Sept. 10— 
tegés of Mme. Marcella Sembrich 
gave a concert in the Bolton Landin; 
Central School, on Aug 
benefit of the Church of 
ment. The program, pr 
berto Bimboni for Mme 
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Gertrede Kappel as Isolde. the Role She Will Sing with the San 
Freamcisceo Opere Company on the Occasion of Her First Operatic 
Appearance in That City 


kind will be made in a recital in the 
Town Hall on Dec. 10, when her pro- 

am will include representative music. 
She will sing Isolde in at least two 
San Francisco performances. 


tained operatic excerpts and songs. 
Those taking part were Edna Corday. 
Helen Fernum, Rosina Lauria and Alma 
Michelini, sopranos; Margaret Olson, 
mezzo-soprano; Lucielle Browning, con- 
tralto; Charles John Sullivan, tenor; 
umd Donald Beltz, baritone, a pupil of 
Mme. Anna Schoen-René. Mr. Bim- 
bomi and Sergius Kagen were at the 
mano. The program was performed 
with fine musicianship and was thor 
mughly enjoyed. 





Sari Is Produced at Norwalk 

NorwaLk, Conn., Sept. 10.—The 
production of Sari by the Norwalk 
Civic Opera Company, Greek Evans, 
lirector, was postponed because of rain 
from Aug. 18 to Aug. 22, when the 
performance was successfully given in 
the Theatre-in-the-Woods under the 
baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. Those 
having leading roles were Mr. Evans, 
Paquita Courtney, Craig Campbell, 
Forrest Huff, Jack Cherry, Robert 
Capron, Alonzo Price and Theo Pen- 


nington. 





Addresses Published by Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Singing, The Well-spring of Music 
ts the title of a book containing a series 
of radio talks sponsored by the Ameri 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing 
and broadcast over WEAF. Those 
giving the addresses were John Ers- 
kine, A. Walter Kramer, Peggy Wood, 
Marshall Bartholomew, A. Atwater 
Kent, Edward Johnson, Pierre V. R. 
Key, Otis Skinner, Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Walter Butterfield. 





Margaret Speaks Weds 

Margaret Speaks, soprano, who has 
been heard frequently on the air, as 
well as im concert, was married on Aug. 
20 to Leslie Stewart Pearl. Mr. Pearl 
is am advertising man. Miss Speaks, 
who is a niece of Oley Speaks, the 
composer whose songs she often sings, 
will continue her professional work. 


Larger Assets Required to Keep 
Up Orchestral Standard of 
Former Years 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra is preparing to carry 
on with a full-scale program for its 
thirty-fourth season, but the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association, in outlin- 
ing its schedules, is candid in stating 
that unless shrinkage in ticket sales of 
the past two years is made up, the or- 
ganization cannot be maintained as in 
the past. The membership drive of the 
spring resulted in generous response, but 
more assets are needed if present stand- 
ards are to be maintained. 

The season will consist of thirty con- 
secutive weeks, beginning Oct. 6 and 
ending April 28. There will be twelve 
concerts in the Monday series, with 
identical programs to those of the pre- 
ceding Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening lists. There will also be a 
series of the Concerts for Youth, hap- 
pily inaugurated last season, and these 
Leopold Stokowski, general music direc- 
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tor, will conduct without fee. The for- 
mer Children’s Concerts will be dropped. 

Mr. Stokowski will conduct fifty-three 
concerts over a period of eighteen 
weeks, not consecutively, however. Issay 
Dobrowen is to conduct for six straight 
weeks while Mr. Stokowski is on his 
winter vacation. Eugene Ormandy will 
have five separated weeks, and the as- 
sistant conductor, Alexander Smallens, 
will conduct one concert in October, 
with Sophie Braslau as soloist, and also 
the annual Princeton program. 

Other soloists will be Vladimir Horo- 
witz, who will make two appearances, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Josef Hofmann and 
Efrem Zimbalist. Mr. Horowitz and 
Mr. Menuhin will be assisting artists at 
the Bach-Beethoven cycle. 

This cycle is to include the most nota- 
ble works of the two composers, spaced 
over five programs toward the end of 
the season, and will be directed by Mr. 
Stokowski. The B Minor Mass and the 
Ninth Symphony will be the climaxes. 

There will again be two request pro- 
grams, both conducted by Mr. Sto- 
kowski. W. R. Murpeny 
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Baritone Receives 


enn + vinsom es 


Newark Symphony Gives Free Concerts 
Under Civic Auspices 
Newark, N. J., Sept. 10.—The first 
free symphony concert under municipal 
auspices was given in Branch Brook 
Park on a recent evening by the New- 
ark Civic Symphony Orchestra, Philip 


Gordon, conductor. Five thousand 
persons listened with enthusiasm to 
music by Schubert, Wagner, Liszt, 
Strauss and other masters. Julia 


Timer, soprano, sang an aria from La 
Forza del Destino. At the end of the 
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PHILADELPHIA DELL SEASON CLOSES 


Civic Honors 


Mayor Angelo J. 
Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco Applauds John 
Charles Thomas, Bari- 
tone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, for a 
Song in the Executive 
Offices. In the Course 
of a Visit to the 
Golden Gate, Mr. 
Thomas Sang at a 
Banquet Given to the 
Governors of Twenty- 
Five States Who 
Were Attending the 
Governors Confer- 
ence. He Was Also 
Heard in the Role of 
Hani in The Legend 
of Hani, Composed 
by Henry Hadley to 
a Book by Junius 
Cravens and Pro- 
duced at the Bohemian 
Club's Annual Mid- 
summer Festival in the 
Bohemian Grove 


concert the audience vociferously called 
for more such programs. David I. 
Kelly, secretary of the Essex County 
Park Commission, sponsored the event. 

The second concert drew a record 
audience. Gloria Claxton was soprano 
soloist, and an applauded item was the 
conductor’s composition Little Brown 
Jug. 

Mr. Kelly states that plans for next 
year include at least one concert weekly 
under Mr. Gordon’s baton. 
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NOTICE 


The prices of the volumes in Schirmer’s 
Library of Musical Classics have not been 
increased—in fact, many of them have been 
reduced. This means that Schirmer’s Library 
editions are now on the average 20% 
less expensive than similar foreign editions, of 
which prices have been raised because of the 


Schirmer’s Library is the authoritative 
American edition of the Musical Classics—out- 
standing in the quality of its editing, engraving, 


Send, or ask your local music store, for the 
new Library catalog—specify whether you wish 
the Schirmer’s Library Catalog of Piano Music, 
Vocal Music, or Music for String and Wind Instru- 


G. SCHIRMER 
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to 25% 





New York 





(Conducted from page 3) 

Mr. Caston gave a good account of 
himself in two identical programs, fea- 
turing familiar and well-played Wagner, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Berlioz as a pre- 
lude to the programs, much acclaimed, 
of the Hall Johnson Negro Choir under 
Hall Johnson. Dr. Tily directed the 
notable Strawbridge and Clothier Cho- 
rus, of which he has been leader for so 
many years, in a varied list, half of it 
devoted*to sacred works and the re- 
mainder to Victor Herbert compositions. 
Theodore Cella conducted his own 
Trans-Atlantic Liner, a series of five 
tone pictures, slightly tinged with mod- 
ernism and favorably received. The ad- 
mirable soloists were Olive Marshall 
and Carolyn Thomas, sopranos, and 
Henri Scott, bass. 

Favorite Pieces 

The Kindler programs were based on 
some of the substantial favorites, varied 
by lighter and less familiar, but attrac- 
tive works. For instance, on one pro- 
gram Mr. Kindler gave a beautiful read- 
ing of the Philadelphia popular “request 
program” number, the Franck Sym- 
phony; and among other compositions 
the Wine, Women and Song Waltz of 
Johann Strauss, and the Dream Panto- 
mime from Hansel und Gretel. On this 
list he had Rose Bampton as contralto 
soloist. With superb vocalism she sang 
arias from Orfeo and Samson et Dalila. 
Another concert contained Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, the conductor’s own 
arrangement of Bach’s G Major Con- 
certo tor organ, a fine transcription, and 
Mossoloff’s Iron Foundry. This pro- 
gram was a telescoping of two programs 
disrupted by rain. 

Mozart and Handel Works 

In midmonth Mr. Smallens resumed 
his place at the helm, giving a serene 
reading of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony 
and Handel’s Water Music as a pre- 
lude to an elaborate dance series by 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
and their ensemble. They interpreted, 
with original and effective choreogra- 
phy, music by Satie, Roussel and Ravel, 
the last named by way of La Valse. 

Mr. Barlow’s debut on the Dell po- 
dium was attended by much success. 
He was the only conductor not hitherto 
heard here. A firm and incisive beat, 
and a fine sense of dynamics are out- 
ward manifestations of his competency, 
and inner graces of musicianship are 
revealed without distracting “showman- 
ship.” The Mendelssohn Italian Sym- 
phony was read with due romantic 
savor. More exotic nationalism was 
portrayed in episodes from Khovant- 
china and Smetana’s On the Banks of 
the Moldau. Three Wagnerian preludes 
were given, to Lohengrin, Die Meister- 
singer and Rienzi. 

At his second concert, Mr. Barlow 
gave the Schubert C Major Symphony, 
the Prelude to Borodin’s Prince Igor 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian Easter 
Overture, in all of which his sterling 
qualities were evidenced anew. Bar- 
bara Maurel, contralto, was the ap- 
plauded soloist, singing arias from Car- 
men and Samson et Dalila. A sudden 
attack of illness prevented Mr. Barlow 
from conducting his third program, and 
Mr. Smallens rushed to the Dell and 
took up the baton. This was a “pop” 


program and had Edna Phillips, harpist, 
as soloist. Disregarding a shower and the 
dampness affecting the strings of her 
instrument, she gave a capital reading 
of Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
for harp and small orchestra. In addi- 
tion to various familiar Sunday evening 
pieces, Mr. Smallens played Mr. Bar- 
low’s reorchestration of Rubinstein’s 
Romance, MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose 
and Schubert’s Moment Musical, which 
captured the fancy of the audience. 
Rain Interferes with Program 

Prolonged rain on successive evenings 
played havoc with the program of Mr. 
Mendoza, who was welcomed as a fa- 
vored conductor of last season. He pre- 
sented Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
brilliantly at his first concert, as well 
as excerpts from La Damnation de 
Faust. In his final appearance Mr. Men- 
doza had the record Sunday night audi- 
ence in the history of the Dell. A long 
and varied list of perennial favorites 
brought out a vast crowd which heard 
spirited interpretations. 

Mr. Smallens’s finale featured a nota- 
ble reading of Schéhérazade, the Over 
ture to The School for Scandal by 
Samuel Barber, a young Pennsylvania 
composer, the Nutcracker Suite and Les 
Préludes. The audience of 8,000 gave 
the conductor and orchestra a tremen 
dous ovation as the season ended. 

W. R. Murpuy 


MARION ROUS 

















“Many a Camel Travels to Mecca— 
but Does That Make a Pilgrim of Him?” 
says an Arabian Proverb. 

Many a Musical Layman goes to a 
Concert, Sits Through the Performance 
with Dazed Ears and a Groping Mind, 
and goes Home with the Forlorn Sense 
of Having Been an “Outsider.” 

It is to Open the Ears of Such ‘Mu- 
sicamels" that Marion Rous Presents 
Her Recitals with Spoken Program 
Notes. Brief and Light of Touch as 
They Are, Her Comments Enhance the 
Significance and the Delight of Great 
Music. 

“A Very Fine Pianist,” says a Minne- 
apolis Critic, “and an Equally Good 
Speaker with Purpose in All Her 
Utterances." 
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Musicians Union Declines Offer 
of Twelve Weeks at Regular 
Salaries, Demanding Longer 
Season or Increase in Pay— 
Summer Series Comes to 
Abrupt Finale When Gabrilo- 
witsch, Engaged to Conduct, 
Gives Substitute Piano Recital 


AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—There 

will be no concerts by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra in the com- 
ing season unless the Musical Associa- 
tion changes its idea of what is possible 
and what is not. The Musicians Union 
declined the association’s offer of twelve 
weeks’ employment at the regular sal- 
aries, demanding a longer season or 
increases in pay. This action came as 
the culmination of lengthy negotiations, 
and the offer was said to be the asso- 
ciation’s ultimatum. 

The San Francisco Summer Sym- 
phony season came to a_ premature 
finale with a piano recital by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, whose versatility saved 
ticket holders from disappointment 
when the orchestra declined to play 
gratuitously. 

lt was a case of “no pay, no play.” 
There was money to pay the conductor 
for the two remaining concerts, but not 
enough to pay orchestra salaries. So 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who was to conduct 
the final two programs, gave a recital. 
The audience, at least, was happy. It 
heard fine playing in the traditional 
vein—Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and (as 
a welcome novelty) the Finale 
Glazounoff’s Sonata, Op. 74. 

The Summer Symphony Association 
struck financial difficulties even before 
the series opened. The day it placed 
season tickets on sale, the Musical As- 
sociation began a campaign for funds 
for the winter season. And the Opera 
Association opened its season ticket 
sale almost concurrently. The result 
was that the symphony had $3,000 less 
with which to give eight concerts than 
it had for five concerts last year. Even 
so, there were six concerts given and 
paid for. 

Following Henry Hadley and Richard 
Lert, came Fritz Reiner in two concerts 


from 





ings by notable organizations. 


157 EAST 74TH STREET 





The David Mannes Music School 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 


To encourage the playing of chamber music by pianists and string 
players of any age and experience, The David Mannes Music School 
offers next season for six months, beginning in November, Sunday 
morning or Wednesday evening sessions of two hours each under 
artist supervision, and a chamber music series on six Sunday morn- 


SUPERVISORS: 


Seraphin Albisser, violinist; Naoum Benditzky. ‘cellist of the Gordon String 
Quartet; Lillian Fuchs, violist of the Perolé String Quartet; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
first violinist of the Stradivarius Quartet. 


Terms: for 24 sessions and 6 concerts 


Steinway Piano 
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San Francisco Symphony Suspends Concerts 
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Personages at San Francisco, Brought Together for the Summer Symphony Season. 


From 


the Left, They Are: Henry Hadley and Alfred Hertz, Conductors; Mrs. Leonora Armsby, 
Director; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor and Pianist; Mrs. Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens); 
Fritz Reiner, Conductor, and Mrs. Reiner. 


that were highlights. He breathed new 
life into old works and introduced Leo 
Weiner’s Hungarian Folk Dance Suite, 
Op. 18, the same composer’s orchestra- 
tion of Bach’s C Major Toccata and 
Fugue, and the Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s Schwanda. The orches- 
tra gave him exceptional co-operation. 


Excerpts from Parsifal 


Alfred Hertz chose one of his typical 
Brahms-Wagner programs for his an- 
nual appearance with the Summer Sym- 
phony. Assisted by Dr. Hans Leschke’s 
Municipal Chorus, Mr. Hertz gave the 
Transformation Scene and Feast of the 
Holy Grail from Parsifal. 

While Mr. Gabrilowitsch did not con- 
duct the orchestra in San Francisco, he 
did lead the final concert in Hillsbor 
ough’s Woodland Theatre series, pre- 
senting with extraordinary clarity the 
Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Schéhérzade in which Naoum 
Blinder played the violin solo, Duben- 


$60.00 
NEW YORK 





sky’s Fugue for Violins and works by 
Wagner and Borodin. 

At this concert Mrs. Leonora Wood 
Armsby, founder of the Woodland The- 
atre concerts, was presented with a 
parchment scroll signed by every mem- 
ber ot the orchestra and containing an 
appreciation of her enterprise. Joseph 
S. Thompson, president of the San 
Francisco Summer Symphony Associa 
tion, was spokesman. Dr. Hadley, Mr. 
Reiner, Mr. Hertz and Lawrence Tib- 
bett were in the audience. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch also conducted the 
orchestra in a program at the University 
of California under Berkeley anspices. 

New Quartet Formed 


Kathleen Parlow, violinist, and Mi- 
chel Penha, ‘cellist, have joined forces 
in the formation of a new chamber mu- 
sic quartet. Ralph Linsley, pianist, and 
Abraham Weiss, violinist, are their as- 
sociates. 

On Aug. 20 the Sigmund Stern Grove 
was the idyllic setting for a Beethoven 
program given by a small orchestra 
and a quartet of singers under the baton 
of Jascha Veissi. The principal work 
was the Mass in C, with Emily Hardy, 
Joyce Zickhardt, Raymond Marlowe 
and George Eldredge singing. 

Welland Lathrop and students from 
the Ann Mundstock Studio gave a mod- 
ern and effective dance program in the 
Little Theatre of the Legion of Honor 
on Aug. 20 and 27. 

The annual concert by the Pacific 
Sangerbund brought an ensemble of 400 
singers and a children’s chorus of sev- 
enty to the stage of the War Memorial 
Opera House on Aug. 27. Frederick 
Schiller and Arthur Luis took turns 
with the baton. The singers came from 
eight cities and represented fifteen units. 

Annie Louise David, Max Dolin, 
Nathan Stewart, Maurice Rouyer and 
Dorothy Russell contributed to a varied 


program at Kamokila Theatre on 
Aug. 30. 
Yoshie Fujiwara, Japanese _ tenor, 


was honor guest at a reception given 
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by the Japanese consul-general, Ka- 
name Wakasugi. He sang an informal 
program, impressing his listeners by the 
beauty of his voice and the variety of 
his expression. Elizabeth Alexander ac- 
companied. 

The San Francisco Concert Trio— 
Theolene S. Pohlson-Reed, violinist, 
Else Melville, ‘cellist, and Gyula Or- 
may, pianist—assisted by Ellen Page 
Pressley, soprano, gave the first of the 
new season’s recitals at the Fairmont 
Hotel. Marjory M. FisHer 





Goldman Band Ends Season 


The final concerts of the sixteenth 
summer season of the Goldman Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 


were given on Aug. 16 and 17 at the 
Mall in Central Park and on the cam- 
pus of New York University respec- 
tively. About 70,000, estimated to be 
the largest number ever gathered in 
the Mall, attended the Aug. 16 event. 
The music played was by Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Bach, Goldmark, Strauss 





and Liszt. Del Staigers was cornet 
soloist. An extra number was Secre- 
tary Woodin’s Franklin D. Roosevelt 
March. 
Morris Quartet Is Played by Pro Arte 
Group 

The String Quartet, in four move- 

ments, by Harold Morris, composer- 


pianist and faculty member of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, was recently 
played by the Pro Arte Quartet in the 
summer series given at Mills College, 
Cal. Mr. Morris has since been a 
visitor at the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterboro, N. H. : 


THIRTEEN SONGS 


in the catalogue of 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
that deserve the distinction of being 
BEST SELLERS 
The List Must Interest Every Singer 


Here it is: 
Mayday Carol 
(Old English) t Deems Taylor 


Captain Stratton’s | 

Fancy (Baritone) | Deems Taylor 
Pleading A. Walter Kramer 
Minnelied ) 

(Old German) | A. Walter Kramer 
Lily Strickland 
Lily Strickland 











Dreamin’ Time 
Ma’ Li'l Batteau 


My Arcady Lily Strickland 
Young Love | 
Went H. Waldo Warner 
A-Roaming | 


By Hedgerow } 
and Meadow { H. Waldo Warner 


Come, Love, | 
With Me j 
The Bitterness } 
of Love 
Night, and the / 
Curtains Drawn } 
London Girl Louise Snodgrass 
The above mentioned songs, with but 
the one exception, Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy, are published in several keys. 


We offer to mail to all applicants 
an attractive booklet 


“13 Best Selling Songs”’ 


ADDRESS 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
119 WEST 40th STREET 


Vito Carnevali 
James P. Dunn 


G. Ferrata 











EDUARDO 
OLGA G. 


SIA CBee Or ee vine a 


Vocal Studios 
rts Building, Chicago 
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Pasquale Amato Takes 
Brief Holiday After 
Operatic Appearances 





Ermini, Milan 


Pasquale Amato, a Leading Figure in Sum- 
mer Opera in New York and Philadelphia 


At the conclusion of his summer ap- 
pearances in the Hippodrome, New 
York, with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and in opera at Robin Hood Dell 
in Philadelphia, Pasquale Amato, bari- 
tone, sailed on the Paris on Aug. 11 
for a short vacation in Europe. Mr. 
Amato’s singing at the Hippodrome was 
one of the highlights of the season, and 
attracted many of his admirers who had 
previously heard him at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

Mr. Amato is very much interested in 
the production of opera at popular 
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When Good Singers Get Together 


prices, and will be heard again in lead- 
ing roles with the Chicago Company in 
the new season. He will also, resume 
his teaching on Oct. 2 in New York, 
after his return from abroad at the end 
of this month. 


HEARD AT INTERLOCHEN 








Hanson and Bakaleinikoff Are Guests 
At Orchestra Concerts 


INTERLOCHEN, Micu., Sept. 10.—Con- 
certs given in Interiochen Bowl by 
musicians established at the National 
Music Camp have been heard by audi- 
ences showing deep appreciation. 
Howard Hanson was guest conductor 
on Aug. 6, presenting his Romantic 
Symphony and Pan and the Priest in a 
manner that was thoroughly enjoyable. 
The National High School Orchestra, 
of which Joseph E. Maddy is the con- 
ductor, responded ably to the demands 
made on it. 

The guest conductor on July 30 was 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, whose program 
consisted of Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Through the Looking Glass 
by Deems Taylor. The Bach-Wilhelm) 
Air for the G String was competently 
played in unison by members of Michael 
Press’s violin class with Mr. Press as 
conductor. 

A. Austin Harding is conductor of 
the National High School Band, which 
has appeared in concerts revealing an 
exceptional standard of excellence. 





William Thorner Returns from 
Mediterranean Trip 


William Thorner, teacher of singing, 
has returned from a trip to the Medi- 
terranean with Mrs. Thorner, and has 
reopened his New York studio in Car- 
negie Hall. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 


WHOSE NAME REMAINS INSEPARABLY LINKED WITH 


RUGGIERO RICCI 


HAS RETURNED TO 


NEW YORK CITY 


GUILA BUSTABO 








468 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 














COMPOSER 
CONDUCTOR 
PIANIST 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
Season 1933-1934 
Beginning Sept. 18th 

Studio 
161 West 54th Street, N. Y. C.—Phone: Circle 7-5521 














E SOPRANO 





J “A VOICE WITHIN A VOICE” 


‘ DUSSEAU 


CONCERT MGR. 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Ine. 
Columbia Concerts Corp. 

division of 


Columbia ee Sys- 
em, Inc. 


113 W. 57 St., New York 
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Artists in a Moment of Relaxation at Bad Gastein. 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
COMMENCES NEW YEAR 





Sixty-eighth Season Opens with 125 
Artists on Faculty—List Is 
Distinguished 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—The Chicago 
Conservatory will open for its sixty- 
eighth season on Sept. 11. The new 
catalogue lists a faculty of 125. Off- 
cers of the conservatory, since its ab- 
sorption of the former Bush Conserva- 


tory, are: Loro Gooch, president; 
Maurice Rosenfeld and Otto Wulf, 
vice-president; Edgar A. Brazelton, 


dean, and Lucy Atkinson, secretary. 

Among instructors in the piano de- 
partment are Elsie Alexander, Mr. 
Brazelton, Radie_ Britain, Florence 
Galajikan, Julie Rivé-King, Alexander 
MacFadyen, Elizabeth Moritz, Edgar 
Nelson, Mr. Rosenfeld, Robert San- 
ders, Siegfried Vollstedt, Carolyn Wil- 
lard and Mr. Wulf. 

The voice department enlists the serv- 
ices of Mae Graves Atkins, Lucy Atkin- 
son, Alexander Corado, Hazel Eden, E. 
Warren K. Howe, Florence Kaiser, 
Joel Lay, Adolf Muhlmann, Charles 
Rousseau. The opera department in- 
cludes Siegfried Vollstedt, Adolf Muhl- 
mann, Kai de Vermond and Agostino 
Gilamini. 

Prominent in the violin department 
are Richard Czerwonky, Alexander Se- 


bald, Harry Dimond, Fritz Renk, 
Robert Quick, Joseph Kovacs, and 
Ebba Sundstrom. ‘Cello playing is 
taught by Walter Brauer, Bruno 
Steindel, Wilbert Peske and others. 
Arthur Dunham, Harry T. Carlson, 
Robert Yale Smith and others teach 


organ playing. 

A school of theatrical production is 
under the direction of Lester Luther 
and Rita Smith, with work in expres- 


sion under Estelle Ayer Johnson, Adele 
Mandelson, Jessie Rae Taylor, Kath- 
leen Wellman, and Shirley Tapper. 


Margaret Streeter teaches public school 
music. M. M. 





Glenn Dillard Gunn Honored by Or- 
ganization in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, pianist, and vice-president of the 
Chicago Musical College, has been 
made an honorary member of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Musicians. It is 
said that he is the first to receive this 
particular honor in the thirty-five years 
of the organization’s history. 

Dr. Gunn appeared as soloist with 





Hall Clovis, 


Tenor: 


From the Left: 
Eleanor Steele, Soprano; Florence Easton, Soprano, and R. Stanley Rogers, Her Husband 


tousapasngernsaneny 


the Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra 
at its closing concert of the summer 
season on July 27, playing Liszt EF 
Flat Concerto. He gave a Beethoven 
program in this city on July 18 with 
his usual success. 





Guy Maier Completes Summer Season 
at Interlochen Camp 

Guy Maier recently completed hi- 
summer season as guest teacher at the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich. Mr. Maier is preparing for a 
fall tour in two-piano recitals with Lee 
Pattison, who held a master class dur- 
ing the summer at the Salzburg. The 
tour will begin in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and will include an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the 
Bach C Minor Concerto and Leo Sow- 
erby’s Ballad. 

During the summer Mr. Maier gave 
three of his Musical Journeys, and also 
appeared in a two-piano recital with his 
pupil, Dalies Frantz, who was recently 
awarded the Schubert Memorial Prize 


Baldwin 


dd LALLA 


All MUSIC 


from a Beethoven 
Sonata to a Berlin 
song hit — arn 
on the new .. 


Baldwin 


Masterpiece Grand 


achieves a new and 
more appealing 
tonal beauty. 
* 


Play this perfect piano today 


BALDWIN PIANOS 
20 EAST 54°St. 
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= NEWS AND GOSSIP IN THE RADIO WORLD 3¥€ 








Young Business Men Take Over WMCA; Adams President 


Former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith Is Chairman of Board 
of New Station Organization— 
Program Plans, Under Direc- 
tion of John T. Adams, Call 
for Highest Type Entertain- 
ment—Directors Eminent in 
Business World 

GROUP of 

4 American business 

families have built some of the out- 

standing industrial institutions of the 
modern business era, have formed the 

Federal Broadcasting Corporation, 

which, under the terms of an agency 

contract, has taken over the commercial 
and program presentation rights of 

WMCA, New York’s only independent 

full-time broadcasting station, with 

Alfred E. Smith, former governor of 

the State of New York, as chairman 

of the board of directors. 

John T. Adams is president of the 
Federal Broadcasting Corporation, and 
associated with him as officers are Clen- 
denin J. Ryan, Jr., vice-president; Ma- 
jor Talbot O. Freeman, vice-president 
and secretary; James K. Norris, treas- 
urer; and as directors in addition to the 
above, Allen A. Ryan, Jr., Walter S. 
Mack, Jr., John Hay Whitney, A. 
Newbold Morris, Howard G. Cushing, 
Robert H. Thayer, Paul H. Nitze, and 
Bethuel M. Webster, Jr. This group 
is combining its experience in various 


progressive young 
men whose 


fields to attempt to develop a_ broad- 
casting station with programs which 
will reflect the best that New York 


affords in culture, entertainment, edu- 
cation, sports, drama and other elements. 

Characteristic of New York City 

It is the stated purpose of the di- 
rectors of the Federal Broadcasting 
Corporation to give the listening audi- 
ence a radio station that is character- 
istic of the New York idiom, not only 
that which typifies Broadway, but the 
more substantial things for which the 
great metropolis stands. 

Many new departures will be made, 
they say, in an effort to discover new 
talent and to give it a chance to make 
good. Not alone will the United States 
be scoured from end to end, but the 
entire world will be canvassed for po- 
tential program material. 

The executives of the new company, 
practically all of whom have been in 

way or another deeply interested 

the advertising and promotional de- 

partments of the vast industrial em- 

pires controlled by their families, are of 

the unanimous opinion that radio offers 

in unparalleled medium to supplement 
ewspaper and magazine advertising. 

While Mr. Adams and the Federal 

roup takes over complete charge of 

le station’s activities, ownership and 


‘ontrol of WMCA remain the prop- 
erty and province of the Knicker- 
ocker Broadcasting Company, Inc., 


licensee of the station. Donald Flamm 
remains as president of this company. 

Many of the artists who have been 
vith the station will continue to be 
ieard, among them Merle Alcock, Mary 
Lewis, Jeanne Laval and Della Baker. 
Others are being engaged. Robert 
Hood Bower is the musical director, 
and conducts a weekly symphonic pro- 
gram. Other features are yet to be 
innounced. 





The First Meeting of the New Board of Directors of WMCA Shows the Honorable Alfred E. 
Smith in His Capacity of Chairman. The Board Members Are, Seated, John T. Adams, 
President (Left), and Mr. Smith; Standing, from the Left, Major Talbot O. Freeman, 
A. Newbold Morris, Howard G. Cushing, Paul H. Nitze, Walter S. Mack, Jr., Robert H. Thayer, 
John Hay Whitney, James K. Norris, Bethuel M. Webster and Clendenin J. Ryan, Jr. 


Behind the Scenes of Radio 


Rosario Bourdon, conductor of the 
Cities Service Concert Orchestra on 
NBC, earned his first dollar as a mu- 
sician at the age of 14. At that early 
age he was cello soloist of the Kursal 
Orchestra of Ostend, Belgium. 


Mr. Bourdon composes best before 
having his breakfast. Johnny Mar- 
vin gets his ideas for songs while 
in the woods hunting and fishing. 
Jack Benny thinks up his best gags 
on the golf course. Ferde Grofé 
works at high pressure once he gets 
his music going. 


Leonard Lewis has just returned from 
his summer home at Lake Bomoseen, 
Vermont. And look who’s here— 
Nat Shilkret, right off the boat, and on 
the job again with his Evening in Paris 
hour. The Crawfords are back at 
the consoles with the Paramount Thea- 
tre after their first vacation in six years. 


Johnny Johnstone, NBC press 
ezar, bought a palatial home at 
Great Neck, L. I....I1 see that 
Alex Gray, baritone, is back in town 
negotiating with some radio spon- 
sors. 


Might-have-beens: Frank Luther, of 
the Men About Town, started life as an 
evangelist and an ordained Christian 
minister. Today he is one of radio’s 
best known vocalists. Ernie Holst, 
whose melodies from the Hotel Lexing- 
ton are heard over NBC, studied at 
Lafayette College to wield a surgeon's 
knife. Instead he is a baton waver. Ed 
Wynn began life as a clerk in his 
father’s millinery business. Today he 
is the dizziest zany of them all. Paul 
Whiteman might have continued to be 
a Denver taxi driver had not the violin 
made a more insistent call. Frank Black 
graduated from college as a chemical 
engineer, yet turned to a piano, to be- 
come one of radio’s best known ar- 
rangers and conductors. 


Alfred McCosker, director of 
WOR, sailed recently for a month’s 
vacation in the Caribbean Sea with 
his wife. ... Lanny Ross has been 
signed for a five-year contract with 
Paramount Productions, Inc. 


Earle Spicer, baritone, formerly 
known as the Fuller Brush Man, started 
on a series of programs entitled The 
story Teller on Sept. 9. . . . Station 
WKBF recently became NBC’s outlet 
in Indianapolis. This station reaches 
more than 1,500,000 people. 

—HA. S. 
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New Course of Radio Instruction 
at New York University 


A new series of Practical Radio 
Courses will be inaugurated at the New 
York University College of Fine Arts 
on Oct. 2, designed to help radio work- 
ers and students to acquire knowledge 
and experience in the various fields of 
radio activity. Qualified students will 
be given the opportunity to broadcast 
at intervals. Among the subjects to be 
taught are a Survey of Music, by Mar- 
tin Bernstein; Music Direction and Or 
ganization, by Philip James; Continuity 
Writing, by Avery C. Marks, Jr.; Radio 
Drama, by Randolph Somerville; and 
Radio Voice Production, by Roy 
Mitchell. 





Short Waves 











The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony resumes its broadcasts over a 
CBS network on Oct. 8, Bruno Walter 
conducting. The Perolé String 
Quartet begins its fourth vear of broad- 
casts over WOR on Sept. 17 at 1 p.m., 
playing the Franck and Dittersdorf 
quartets. 

Erno Rapee will make his Columbia 
debut on Oct. 1, conducting a symphony 
orchestra for the new Bath Club pro- 
gram. Nino Martini and Jane Froman 
are the soloists. 

The NRA program on Aug. 27, over 
NBC and CBS networks was a glitter- 
ing one, with Walter Damrosch, John 
Charles Thomas and many other lu 
minaries. Howard Barlow will 
again have charge of the musical por- 
tion of The March of Time when it re- 
sumes operations over CBS in October. 

Cyrena Van Gordon begins a new 
series over a WJZ network on Sept. 
. Henri Deering is playing a fine 
series of piano recitals on the same 
network. They began on Aug. 20, and 
Mr. Deering is featuring one composer 
each time, todate, Debussy, Chopin and 
one of classics, and, to come, another 
Chopin list, one of Schumann, and om 
of old classics, Havdn, Gluck and Hum 
mel. 

Grace Castagnetta, pianist, was solo- 
ist with Philip James and the Little 
Symphony over WOR on Sept. 2, play- 
ing the Beethoven Concerto in G with 
success. She studied for six vears with 
Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, and then 
went to the University of Cologne 
Foster Miller, bass-baritone, a recent 
Naumburg winner, was the soloist on 
Sept. 9, singing a Wagner aria and 
songs by MacDowell and Burleigh. 

Fray and Braggioti returned to the 
Columbia air on Sept. 4, and are play- 
ing a new series of two-piano recitals 
every Monday at 8:45 p.m. Sig- 
mund Spaeth was guest speaker on the 
WINS program, Concert Stars of To- 


morrow, on Sept. 6. Talented young 
American artist-pupils present these 
programs. 

Francis Moore and Lois Townsley 


are giving a series of two-piano re- 
citals on WRNY every Tuesday at 7:30 
p.m. 





Hints to Beginners in Radio 

Any program, commercial or sus- 
taining, ts just as good as the en- 
tertainment it provides. Even long, 
drooling commercial announcements 
will be tolerated if the program rates 
high in entertainment value. Such 
announcements will not register 
with listeners, but they please the 
client. And, after all, he foots the 


bill. 
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Young British Composer, Who 
Died at Age of Twenty-three, 
Revealed Poetic Temperament 
in Works Written Chiefly for 
Piano—“Touched with the Pro- 
methean Fire”—Idiom Is New 
—Sure Impress of Conspicuous 
Talent Found in Pages of 
Great Beauty 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


NE day, several years ago, while 

reading an English musical mag- 

azine, | was attracted by an ad- 
vertisement which listed some compo- 
sitions by a composer whose name was 
quite new to me. It was not only the 
name but the dates of his birth and 
death, printed under the name, that 
made me pause, subject, like most of 
us, to the sympathy aroused for those 
whose life is cut off almost before it has 
begun. Those dates were 1899-1922. 
Here clearly, I thought, was another 
victim of that bitter chapter in world 
history, the war, which those who 
promulgated, but not those who fought 
it, insist on calling great. 

I read in the announcement that he 
had composed principally for the piano; 
just a sheaf of works were listed, their 
titles in no way unusual, yet something 
about them held me. Due to the press 
of more immediate duties I was unable 
then to look at this music. But a year 
later I returned to it and had his pub- 
lished music sent to me, also as much 
about him as could be available on one 
whose biography was at most a bro- 
chure. I knew, from the moment I saw 
the advertisement mentioned above, that 
I would give some attention to this 
young British composer. Something in- 
definable assured me of what turned out 
to be a very definite interest. 

I asked his publisher, W. W. A. 
Elkin, one of the ablest men in the field 
in England, who throughout his long 
and distinguished career has shown his 
idealism and sportsmanship in taking 
up composers of rare talent, to send me 
a photograph of this young composer. 
And when I saw the face I knew that 
in this wistful countenance was mir- 
rored a poet’s soul. 


Enlisted in British Army 


Then one day I sat down to read the 
music. I sensed something of disap- 
pointment. I was not surprised; it was 
but natural. It had occurred to me, and 
to many others before, to be expectant, 
only to be let down. To be sure, I had 
not in this case been told that the com- 
poser was “the most important talent 
since,” or anything like that to impress 
me. Nevertheless I had led myself to 
expect, which was in its way just as bad 
and, also, I was on my guard not to 
allow to influence me the fact that two 
decades and three years were all the 
time allotted to him on this sphere. I 
am of those who will never forgive the 
literary critics, who in 1914 made the 
grave error of hailing Rupert Brooke 
a Thomas Chatterton! 

Who is the young English composer ? 
you will ask. A simple name, William 
Baines, known, I am almost certain, to 
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William Baines, Young English Composer of 
Brilliant Attainments 


but a few of those who read these lines. 
From the material which I have as- 
sembled I learn that he was born at 
Horbury, in Yorkshire, on March 26, 
1899, that his father was musical di- 
rector of a moving picture theatre, what 
they call a cinema in England, that he 
enlisted in the British Army, was taken 
ill after three weeks of military training, 
spent eight months in a hospital, but 
never regained his health. He died on 
Nov. 6, 1922. 

What a brief span for composing! 
In spite of this, Baines was able to leave 
behind a small amount of individual 
music, for the piano, all of it that I 
have seen published by Elkin & Co. 
Ltd., in London. (New York: Galaxy 
Music Corporation. ) 

There are Silverpoints, four pieces, 
Tides (The Lone Wreck, Goodnight to 
Flamboro’), Seven Preludes, Mile- 
Stones (Three Pieces), Paradise Gar- 
dens and the Three Concert Studies 
(Exaltation, The Naiad and Radiance) 

Examining these, in the main, brief 
pieces, one is impressed perhaps most 
strikingly by two qualities, which all of 
them exhibit. These are their extraor- 
dinarily personal harmonic garb and 
their never failing vitality. To me these 
constitute a claim to attention. Add to 
this that they are music indisputably 
conceived for the piano, that they could 
have been planned for no other instru- 
ment and would have little point, or at 
least would lose much of their real 
character, if transcribed for other media, 
and there is all the more wonder that 
the contemporary world of music is not 
better acquainted with them. 


Recognized in Native Land 


Let me make clear that there has 
been a certain recognition of the music 
of William Baines in his native Eng- 
land. There the concert pianist, Fred- 
erick Dawson sponsored this music, 
which was first championed by the late 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull in an article in 
The Bookman in April 1922. L. Dun- 
ton Green had also praised him about 
that time. But the general public has 
not responded as it should to the finely 
integrated productions of a youth who, 





THE RICH HERITAGE LEFT BY WILLIAM BAINES 


I am almost certain, was touched with 
the Promethean fire. 

There have been many who have felt 
a Scriabin influence in Baines’s music, 
witnessed, they hold, by his harmonic 
scheme bearing points of similarity to 
the music of the gifted, and still un- 
appreciated, Russian, who labored so 
tirelessly with his theories of sight and 
sound. But we have it on excellent 
authority that Baines lived and died 
without having known a page of 
Scriabin’s music! 

Were there time and space I would 
feel it a privilege to discuss every one 
of these superb piano compositions, 
to point to the inevitably sure impress 
of conspicuous talent that one finds in 
them. But I can only speak of a few, 
those which are an ornament to British 
contemporary piano music. 


Was an Accomplished Pianist 


Paradise Gardens gives us paus 
Here is a ten-page work, the most ex- 
tended of Baines’s pieces an unrivalled 
expression of pute poesy From 
the most natural thematic fragment, 
with which the piece opens, Baines has 
built up a structure that has organic 
feeling, just proportion, and a fetch- 
ing undertone. John Rennie, in an 
article in Musical Opimion, tells us that 
“the grandeur of York Minster and the 
limpid river bathed in a flood of golden 
glory from the setting sun inspired 
Baines to write this arresting composi- 
tion.” I can well believe it. Technical- 
ly it demands a gifted player, and is 
truly a concert piece in every detail 
Baines was himself an accomplished 
pianist and gave recitals in the North 
of England even after his long confine- 
ment in hospital. 

Of the other difficult pieces I would 
speak of the Three Concert Studies, in 
which the spirit of poesy is wonder- 
fully mated with the spirit of the piano 
The idiom is new, the treatment of the 
instrument similarly so. The two pieces 
called Tides; the first The Lone Wreck 
with its vast and vague sense of wan- 
dering, in sombre E Flat Mimor, is a 
Lento assai and the second Goodnight 
to Flamboro’. an Andante affetuoso in 
C, both superbly fashioned, making a 
substantial program number. doubt 
whether the composer’s meaning in them 
reveals itself as definitely as in some 
of his other pieces: yet they are un- 
doubtedly worth while. 

In the set of three Milestones there is 
a two page Angelus, dedicated to the 
composer’s mother, which falls like a 
benediction on the ear. Here, over an 
ostinato A flat in octaves in the left 
hand, Baines has uttered a prayer, so 
tender and fragile, so unmistakably the 
still small voice that whispers of im- 
mortality, that plaver and listener are 
both caught in its spell. There is a 
most penetrating simultaneous use of 
D and D Flat Major in the final line 
One recalls what Strauss has done with 
the same unrelated tonalities in Don 
Quixote. 

I find it impossible not to 
the Ave! Imperator and Milestones 
(A Walking Tune). which last also 
gives this set its collective title. They 
are worthy companions of the Angelus 

Some will come nearest to under 


mention 


standing the language of Baines in his 
Silverpoints, in which the first, Laby- 
rinth, is communicative by its architech- 
tonic design, Water-Pearls by its pianis- 
tic delicacy, The Burning Joss-Stick by 
its serene Orientalism, Floralia by its 
joyous rhythmic traceries. 


Elequence and Variety 


But the Seven Preludes seems to be 
the work that reveals the heart of 
Baines to more of us than any singk 
set of pieces. Here in two-page, three 
page pieces and one of four pages he ha, 
spoken with an eloquence and a variety 
that stamp him the creative musician 
There is one prelude, No. 3, marked 
Very slowly, with devotion, that is only 
two lines long. But it is a complete 
story none the less. Warmly inflected 
it suggests the lofty slow music of Elgar 
and there is a phrase in the third 
measure from the end that makes m« 
think of a measure in Hugo Wolf's 
Verborgenheit. But let there be no mis 
understanding of my mention of this 
Baines is always himself. Like Woli 
he is a composer of restraint, of that 
small band which disdains the flourish, 
which goes its own way. This tiny 
prelude is a true expression of an in 
timate mood, filled with contemplative 
English beauty. It follows No. 2 of the 
set, which suggests, as the poetic lines 
placed at the beginning state, the peace 
of a convent garden “only broken by 
the love-song of a blackbird as he sang 
to the lilies.” The motive on which it 
is bmlt is, note for note, identical with 
that of the once much played Commu 
nion in G for organ by Batiste. But 
Baines’s prelude is a thrilling example 
of how little the notes themselves count; 
for he has made of this motive a thing 
ft rare beauty, so unlike the banal organ 
piece mentioned, that few listening to 
it would even note the curious coin 
cidence of the thematic basis. There are 
two other sets, Pictures of Light and 
Twilight Pieces. I have not seen them. 
But I dare say they are admirable, too. 


Fine Utterances 


The Three Concert Studies were the 
last to be issued in the composer’s life- 
time. Baines was unable, on account 
vf illness, to correct the proofs of these 
Mr. Dawson, to whom he dedicated his 
Silverpoints, did that for him. 

Over a long period of reviewing, | 
do not know when I have been more 
deeply impressed than with this virtual- 
ly unknown music of William Baines. 
I am not proclaiming him a genius, nor 
issuing a call of “Hats off!” But | 
would ask that those, who look for the 
finer utterances in contemporary piano 
music, give his music their serious 
consideration, and if they find in it, as 

have, that true sense of beauty, that 
they bring it before their audiences, so 
that a young British musician, who wrot« 
with high ideals, will neither be for 
gotten nor remain unknown. The idiom 
is mew, yes, even after fifteen or more 
years have passed. It is not the easiest 
idiom to penetrate. But a loving ap 
proach will aid in the unfoldment and 
there will be seen the flame that burned 
brightly for so short a time, and which, 
to my mind, left its mark indelibly on 
these few but precious pages. 
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Philadelphia Enthusiastic Over 
Two Series of Opera Productions 


Revival of Interest Seen in Large" 


Audiences at Robin Hood Dell 
and for the San Carlo Season 
in Mastbaum Theatre—Stand- 
ard Works Given Excellent 
Performances by Favorite 
Artists 


P HILADELPHIA, Sept. 5.—Phila- 

delphia’s operatic boom of a few 
years ago has been suddenly revived 
in the last few weeks. With the forces 
in Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount 
Park, giving eight productions under 
Alexander Smallens; and Fortune Gal- 
lo’s San’ Carlo Grand Opera Company 
giving twelve, the “little season” of the 
summer is just six up on the major 
Metropolitan series of fourteen prom- 
ised for the winter. This list will be 
protracted, since Mr. Gallo promises 
to return for a longer spell. Mean- 
while he is giving another full week 
here, before going on a tour which 
will take him to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago and New York. 

In addition to being popular in the 
matter of price, these two sets of per- 
formances were popular in an audience 
or box office sense. Even on bad nights, 
the Dell crowds were always in ex- 
cess of 5,000; .many times the official 
capacity of 6,000 was reached; and 
twice the attendance ran to a super- 
capacity of 8,000 and 9,000. The last 
named occasion, with throngs seated 
on the hillsides and standing in every 
available spot, marked a record for the 
Dell. 

Mr. Gallo’s season, sponsored by the 
newly-organized Civic Music Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and held in co- 
operation with Local 77 of the Ameri 
can Federation of Musicians, took place 
in the Mastbaum Theatre, the city’s 
most spacious and luxurious cinema 
palace, which had been “dark” for the 
summer. Its capacity of nearly 6,000 
was taxed several times, and big audi 
ences prevailed on other nights. On eve- 
nings when operas were sung both at 
the Dell and in the Mastbaum, from 
10,000 to 15,000 Philadelphians were 
flocking to these performances. 


Comprehensive Repertoires 


And at their best, they were capital 
performances. Always they were ca- 
pably given. Limitations of space forbid 
reviewing many casts in extenso; only 
the highlights of the period can be 
sketched. The repertoires are listed 
as a matter of record. 

At the Dell: Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, Aug. 7 and 8; II Trova- 
tore, Aug. 14 and 15; Madama Butter- 
fly, Aug. 24 and 25; Carmen, Aug. 28 
and 29. 

At the Mastbaum: Carmen, Aug. 23; 
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Faust, Aug. 24; Rigoletto, Aug. 25; 
Hansel and Gretel (in English), 
matinee, and Aida, Aug. 26; La Bo- 
heme, Aug. 28; Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Aug. 29; Cavalleria Rusticana and Pag- 
liacci, Aug. 30; La Forza del Destino 
Aug. 31; Aida, Sept. 1; Martha (in 
English) matinee, and I! Trovatore, 
Sept. 2. 

Many favorites of the first month re- 
turned to the Dell, including Mario 
Duca, who prefers to be called by his 
real name, Myron Duncan; Aroldo 
Lindi, an impassioned Canio; Barre 
Hill as an exceptional Silvio; Albert 
Mahler and Abrasha Robofsky in their 
droll impersonations of Remandado 
and Dancairo; Alfredo Gandolfi in 
familiar roles. Newcomers were Pas- 
quale Amato, giving a superb inter- 
pretation of the character of Tonio: 
Bianca Saroya as Leonora and Kath- 
ryn Meisle as Azucena, featured in a 
splendid Trovatore; and Rose Ten- 
trone, a fine Nedda. 

Three successive rainy nights threw 
the Butterfly past mid-week, but the 
work was well worth waiting for. Hizi 
Koyke was a lovable Cio-Cio-San, and 
Frederick Jagel an admirable Pinkerton, 
the two reaching artistic heights in 
the love music. Berta Levina gave a 
finished and genuine characteriza- 
tion of the faithful Suzuki; her voice 
was beautifully fitted to the music, and 
love and pity were effectively mingled 
in her acting. 

Rain interrupted a spirited and well 
sung Carmen in mid-career, an audi 
ence of more than 6,000 fleeing from 
the downpour. Nine thousand came 
the following night, which triumphantly 
ended the opera series with a truly 
sweeping Carmen performance.  Irra 
Petina, who had sung Siebel and other 
supplementary parts earlier, was in the 
title role, thus making her American 
debut in a major character. Her Car- 
men was strongly individualized in her 
acting, as she very properly gave a 
broad reading of the cigarette girl 
Her voice throughout had the dark col 
or which caught the smoldering glow 
of the music. Irene Williams shared 
honors, her Micaela being charming 
and sympathetic. Her aria in the third 
act was one of the vocal triumphs of 
the evening. Two newcomers, Ed- 
ward Molitore as Don José, and 
Mostyn Thomas, the Escamillo, gave 
vocally rich and gratifying impersona- 
tions. Mr. Smallens had a personal 
ovation for his vigorous treatment of 
the score. 


San Carlo Attractions 


Mr. Gallo has assembled a very good 
and well-balanced company. Familiar 
and tested names of popular artists, 
such as Bianca Saroya, Josephine Luc- 
chese, Mario Valle, Ethel Fox, Dimitri 
Onofrei and Aroldo Lindi appear on his 
list. Several members of the Metro- 
politan Opera are also frequent singers, 
including Léon Rothier, Claudio Fri- 
gerio and Ina Bourskaya. In addition, 
there are fresh new voices belonging to 
some promising young artists. Carlo 
Peroni does sterling work at the con- 
ductor’s desk. Stage appointments are 
new and picturesque. 

Miss Bourskaya’s colorful Carmen, 
with Mr. Lindi and Mr. Valle in the 
chief male parts, drew an audience of 
6,000 to the opening. Miss Lucchese’s 
Gilda, already heard favorably at the 
Dell, was another early attraction. Mr 
Onofrei was the Duke, Mr. Valle the 
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Lily Pons Alternates Relaxation with Preparations for the Coming Season as She Retires to 
Her Ville at Beauvallon. Near Cannes 


ETIRING to her villa at Beauval- 

lon, near Cannes, after a two 
months’ holiday spent in the Black For- 
est, Lily Pons has busied herself with 
her operatic repertoire and with concert 
programs for the approaching season. 
Chief among her tasks has been study 
of the title role of Linda di Chamounix, 
which she will sing when the work is 
revived at the Metropolitan Opera, and 
which she has been preparing with 
Tullio Serafin, conductor of the Metro 
politan. 


Rigoletto and Mr. Rothier an exception 
al Sparafucile. Mr. Rothier also gave 
his polished French-school Mephisto 
pheles, heard earlier at the Dell 

The chief Gallo novelties were La 
Forza del Destino, Hansel and Gretel 
and Martha. Miss Saroya made an ap 
pealing Leonora in the Verdi work 
singing Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, very beau 
tifully. Mr. Lindi as Alwaro, and Cir 
de Ritis, who replaced Mr. Valle at an 
hour’s notice, gave great satisfaction 
while Henri Scott, now living im this 
city, was a tower of strength in the rok 
of the Prior, Padre Quadriano Miss 
Bourskaya and Miss Fox were princi 


After singing in Rome in June for 
the benefit of the Fascisti, at Premier 
Mussolini’s invitation, Miss Pons was 
received by Il Duce, who gave her a 
signed photograph and expressed the 
hope that he might hear her in a private 
concert. Miss Pons will return to 
\merica early in October, to open her 
tourth concert tour of this country in 
Detroit on Oct. 9. Her New York re- 
cital is to be given in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 4. She will visit many cities in 
the coming season. 


pals in Hansel, with Marion Selee as a 
delightfully terrifying Witch and Marie 
Zara as a charming Dewman. Miss 
Luechese was an outstanding figure in 
Martha, surrounded by a good cast. 


W. R. Murpry 





Edwin Arthur Kraft Chosen Music 
Director at Lake Erie College 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 10.—Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity Cathedral here, has been ap- 
pointed director of music at Lake Erie 
College in Painesville, succeeding Rus- 
He will continue to carry on 
his work in this city. 


sell Gee 
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Orchestral Works Outstanding on Publishers’ 


Daniel Gregory Mason’s Prelude and 
Fugue an Impressive Work 


In its fine list of orchestral scores, J. 
Fischer & Bro. has now included Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s Prelude and Fugue, Op. 
20, for Piano and Orchestra, an impressive 
work, 

Dr. Mason has made a departure from 
the usual form of concerto for solo instru- 
ment and orchestra in conceiving his work 
in prelude and fugue form. We doubt if 
there are half a dozen, if that many, works 
for piano and orchestra in the entire liter- 
ature. But there is no reason why there 
should not be, for this excellent composer 
has demonstrated convincingly that it lends 
itself well to such a conception. 

A striking Sostenuto assai theme of five 
measures, proclaimed in unison by strings, 
clarinets and bassoons, forte, opens the 
prelude. The solo piano enters and the 
prelude moves freely on its way. Here we 
find great beauty in the writing both for 
piano and for the orchestral instruments, 
splendid contrast, balance, coupled with 
harmonic freedom thoroughly contempo- 
rary in idiom. The prelude closes, but the 
word aftacca indicates that the fugue is to 
follow without pause. The fugue subject is 
an impressive one, first given out by the 
solo piano. Toward the close at the Pir 
maestoso, the theme of the prelude, which 
has a definite spiritual relation to the fugue 
subject, is given out forte by trumpets, 
trombones and tuba against the rest of the 
orchestra and the solo instrument. 

The piano part is definitely matter for a 
concert player and is magnificently written 
for the instrument. The work is dedicated 
to John Powell, who has performed it in 
his appearances as soloist with several or- 
chestras. In our opinion, this is one of 
Dr. Mason’s finest compositions in the 
larger forms. 

An edition, with the orchestral part well 
reduced for a second piano, is also issued. 
The second piano part may be played on 
the organ. 


Albert Stoessel Edits New Juilliard Ser- 
ies of String Orchestra Music 


Albert Stoessel is editor of the Juilliard 
Series of Music for String Orchestra, is- 
sued by G. Schirmer, Inc., an imposing 
series which it has recently added to the 
many fine divisions of its notable catalog. 

Mr. Stoessel is ideally fitted for the task, 
by gift, by experience and erudition. There 
are at hand the first five issues of the 
series, all Bach transcriptions, published 
superbly, score and parts. 

The editor has himself made the first 
two of these, the organ Chorale Prelude By 
the Waters of Babylon and the Prelude 
from the E Major Sonata for solo violin. 
In the treatment of the chorale prelude, 
he has divided his instruments throughout 
into two parts, save the first violins, which 
he only divides occasionally, obtaining a 
fine and rich effect. Our compliments, too, 
on the transcription of the familiar Pre- 
lude. The first violins play exactly what 
Bach wrote, while the rest of the or- 
chestra plays Mr. Stoessel’s highly imag- 
inative, polyphonic background, a piece of 
individual composing worthy of the high- 
est regard. 

Three of the transcriptions are the work 
of George William Volkel, a Juilliard 
postgraduate, and comprise the Fantasia in 
G Major, the Pastorale in C Minor and 
the Fugue in G Major, all from organ orig- 
inals. Mr. Vokel, himself an organist, has 
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shown unusual skill in making the trans- 
fer of these masterpieces to the strings. 
His scores are, indeed, worthy of being 
placed in the series to which Mr. Stoessel 
brings both his gifts as transcriber and his 
authority as editor. A. 


Oxford Edition of Chopin’s Works a 
Splendid Achievement 

The Oxford Original Edition*of Fred- 

eric Chopin (London: Oxford University 

Press. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) is 

an achievement. There are three volumes 





Daniel Gregory Mason, Whose New Prelude 
and Fugue for Piano and Orchestra Is a 
Striking Work 


in small quarto format, the texts edited 
from the original edition and the manu- 
scripts by Edouard Ganche, Président de 
la Société Frédéric Chopin of Paris. 

The three volumes contain the complete 
works for the piano of the great Polish 
composer. The discovery in 1927, of the 
collection of original Chopin manuscripts 
made by the Scotchwoman, Jane Stirling, 
herself a Chopin pupil, was responsible for 
the edition which has been carefully re- 
produced from the now unobtainable origi- 
nal editions of the works and from the 
Stirling manuscripts. 

Vol, I has four photostat copies of the 
thematic index of the Stirling collection, 
many of the themes being in Chopin's own 
hand. Vol. II has as frontispiece a photo- 
graph of the plaster cast of Chopin’s hand, 
belonging to Mr. Ganche, a facsimile of 
the original manuscript of the Berceuse 
and a copy of Delacroix’s somewhat silly 
sketch of Chopin’s mask posed a la the 
Dante of Giotto. Vol. III has a reproduc- 
tion of the Clésinger death mask and of 
a letter of Jane Stirling with regard to 
the fingering in the original edition. 

The set is in itself delightful, clear type, 
fine paper, thoroughly first class in every 
detail. Incidentally, it includes more than 
one piece which many pianists probably 
know only by name—if at all! H. 


u——-Briefer Mention——s 


For the Piano 
Cap and Bells, The Soft Shoe Dancer. 
By Dent Mowrey. Excellent music for 
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this instrument, written by one who under- 
stands its possibilities. (Carl Fischer.) 

Around the Year with Music: Spring. 
Forty-odd pages of music, easy and mod- 
erate pieces, all dealing with spring. The 
composers include Walter Rolfe, N. 
Louise Wright, Mathilde Bilbro, Fran- 
cesco B. de Leone and other names less 
known. ( Presser.) 


For "Cello and Piano 


Bist Du Bei Mir. Aria by Bach. Arr. 
by Harriet Cohen. The eminent pianist has 
transcribed this superb music in exem- 
plary manner. It is inscribed to Gaspar 
Cassado, the Spanish ‘cellist. (Oxford.) 

Sonata in C Major, Sonata in A. By 
Carl Maria von Weber. These two little 
works, littlhe known and deservedly so, 
conceived on an off day originally for vio- 
lin and piano by the composer of Frei- 
schutz, have been arranged by Gregor 
Piatigorsky. The Russian ‘cellist has given 
them careful treatment in adapting them 
for his instrument, but the result is still 
poor Weber. Why any one should wish 
to make such trite music available for con- 
temporary use is inexplicable. Etude, Op. 
8, No. 11. By Alexandre Scriabin. Cour- 
ante. By J. B. Lully. Mr. Piatigorsky has 
transcribed these two compositions su- 
perbly. The Etude, from Scriabin’s early set, 
is one of the loveliest he wrote and is ideal 
for the ‘cello, and the old French dance 
movement is likewise a successful adapta- 
tion. ( Schott.) 


For Violin and Piano 


June Morning, In the Patio, Campfire 
Reflections (Hungarian Fantasy). By Jan 
Ricardo. Three engaging compositions by 
a composer new to us, who writes effec- 
tively without making technical demands 
of his player. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Orchestra 
(Scores) 

American Life. (Scherzoso Jazzoso.) By 
Adolph Weiss. Paeans. By Jerome Mo- 
ross. Very advanced pieces by American 
composers of the extreme Left. Interest- 
ing only as examples of how little music 
can be contained in so many pages. (New 
Music. } 

Part Song 
For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 

Jubilate. By Franz Burkhart. A brief, 
original motet for five-part chorus, writ- 
ten for the Wiener Sangerknaben and sung 
by them on their recent American tour. 
There are modernistic harmonic touches 
in it, extremely skillfully handled. (Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers.) 


Songs 


Zwolf Kleine Negerlein und Andere 
Geschichten. By Wilhelm Grosz, Op. 30. 
As adroit an album of six songs as we 
have seen this year! Herr Grosz, whose 
music is far too little known in America 
for some unexplained reason, has set clever 
texts by Hans Reimann in_ inimitable 
fashion. There is humor of several varie- 
ties in these songs, all deftly managed. The 
song Telefonische Bestellung, an order by 
‘phone, is a gem, as is the final song 
ZwOlf Kleine Negerlein, from which the 
album takes its name, a jazz bit of fetch- 
ing charm. The songs are for medium 
voice. (Vienna: Universal Edition. New 
York: Assoc. Music Publ., Inc.) 


Sacred Songs 


It Was for Me, O Light Divine, by H. 
Le Roy Frisby. Two examples of the kind 
of music used in too many Protestant 
churches, melodious, ballad-y, unecclesiasti- 
cal; well written. His Loving Care. By 
Margaret Mae Philip. Like the Frisby 
songs in style. High, medium and low 
keys issued. (D. L. Schroeder.) 


= —-New Music Received——# 


Songs 


Aria, Es blaut die Nacht (V’adoro, 
From Julius Caesar. By andel. Arranged 
by Oskar Hagen. (Bote & Bock.) 

Annapolis (The Midshipman’s March). By Zo 
Elhott and Maurice La Farge. Singing to 


pupille). 


Lists 


Hail Chicago. By 


You. By Oscar J. Fox. 
By André Kos 


Stanley Ka Come to Me. 
telanetz. tari Fischer.) 


Part Songs 
For Women’s Voices (Sacred) 
Four-Part 
Crucifixus from Bach Mass in B Minor. Arr 
by Arthur H. Egerton. O Jesu Sweet. (0 
Jesulein siiss.) y Bach. Arr. by E. Harok 
(Carl sees ~ 


Three-Part 
Cradle Song. By F. Ries. Arr. by Cyr d 
Brant. (Carl Fischer.) 
My True Love Hath My Heart. By Frederic} 
A. Olgilvy. (Curwen.) Serenade. By Sch: 
bert. Arr. by George J. Trinkaus. To bx 


Sung on the Water, Hedge-Rose. By Schu 


bert. Arr. by G. Ackley Brower. Englis! 
Versions by Alice Matullath. (Carl Fischer 
Dear Little Boy of Mine. By Ball-Reddick 
(Witmark.) A Birthday. By Lewis Henry 
Horton. (Witmark.) 

Two-Part 

Cradle Song. By F. Ries. Arr. by Cyr d 
Brant. (Carl Fischer.) 

Pop! Goes the Weasel. By Schiffer-Kountz 
(Witmark. ) 

For Male Voices 
Impatience. By Schubert. Arr. by G. Ackley 


Brower. English Version by Alice Mattulath 
(Carl Fischer.) 


For Male Voices Unaccompanied 


Song of the Tropics. By Lily Strickland 
(Willis. ) 

Ivy and Holl Irish Traditional Tune, arr. for 
Solo and Chorus by E. J. Moeran. Pedlar’s 


Song. By Ursula Greville. Arr. by Maurice 
Jacobson. The Men of Gotham. By Gordon 
—_ We Cobblers Lead a Merry Life. By 
elix White. Transience, THe Kelp Gatherers 
By Arnold Williams. (Curwen.) 


For Mixed Voices 
Encouragement to a Lover. By Lewis Henry 


Horton. (Witmark.) 
Cradle Song. oy F. Ries. Arr. by Cyr de 
Brant. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 
Steal Away to Jesus, Swing Low, Sweet Char 
iot. Arr. by Hugh S. Roberton. (Curwen.) 
For Three Part Mixed Voices 
Pop! Goes the Weasel. By Schaffer-Kountz 
(Witmark.) 
For Unison 
By Ursula Greville. 


Pedlar’s Song. (Curwen 


Anthems for Unison Voices 


Fear Not, O Land. By Granville Bantock 
(Curwen. ) 
School Songs 
For Mixed Voices 
Soft the Music, Hail to the Pioneers. By Lily 
Strickland. (Willis. ) 
Teaching Material 
For Piano 
Hymn Melodies for Children to Play. Arranged 
by Nell V. Mellichamp. (Willis.) Oriental 


Flue Son By Gertrude Weeth Playing 
Soldier, Waltz of the Wee Fingers. By 
Isabel Van Nort. Four Military Sketches. By 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake. March of the Chords. 
By Gerald F. Frazee. A Dream of Love 
By Liszt. Arr. by John Thompson. (Wil- 
lis.) Riding at the Zoo. By Barbara Kirby- 
Mason. {Curwen.} 

Four Hands 

ne Angelus. By Ebbie Moyer. (Wiillis.) 
For Piano Quartet (Four Players at One Piano 

Medley of American Tunes. By Helen Mac- 
Gregor. (Willis.) 

For Six Hands (Three Players at One Piano) 

Popular Rounds: Three Blind Mice, Row, Row, 

ow Your Boat, Follow Me, Frére Jacques. 
By Helen MacGregor. Willis.) 
For Two Pianos, Four Hands 

Cotton-Blossom Time, The Song of the Rain 

By Dorothy Gaynor Blake. (Willis.) 
For Violin and Piano 


Elegie, Orange Blossoms Waltz. By 
H. Taylor, Op. 1. (Willis.) 


For the Piano 
Eighteenth Century Dances. Selected and Ar 


Robert 


ranged with Directions for Performance. By 


Imogen Holst. (Oxford.) A Suite of Dances 
for Children. By Irene Luxemburg. (Curwen 


Early American Operatic Music to B« 
Given by Chamber Symphony 

Excerpts from two early America 
operas, Leonora by William Henry Fr) 
and George F. Bristow’s Rip Van Win 
kle will have place on one of the pr: 
grams of the New York Chambe 
Symphony under the baton of Quint 
Maganini in the Town Hall in the con 
ing season. Leonora, the first America 
opera and founded on The Lady « 
Lyons, had its premiere in Philadelphi 
in 1845, and was found by a contem 
porary critic to be “full of delicious 
sweet music.” 
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Vallas’s Life of Compatriot Im- 
pressionist Fills a Need But Is 
More Notable as a Record of 
Contemporary Opinion Than 
As Life Story—Terry’s Books 
on Bach’s Music and His 
Orchestra Bring to Readers 
Some Further Fruits of Ex- 
haustive Research 


By Oscar THOMPSON 

MITATED until he was accused of 
| writing like those who copied him, 

the music of Ciaude Achille De- 
bussy long since ceased to contain’ any- 
thing of mystery, alike tor those who 
came to love it and those who were 
compelled to grant it an enduring 
place, without affection. But Debussy 
the man, who moved among us as 
lately as 1918, and whose widow and 
many friends survive him in Paris to- 
day, is by no means so open a. book. 

Of this, the assiduous reader will be 
more than ever convinced when he has 
gone carefully, from cover to cover, 
through the very valuable biography by 
Léon Vallas—Claude Debussy, His 
Life and Works, translated from the 
French by Maire and Grace O’Brien 
(London: Oxford University Press). 

Vallas is an authority on his subject. 
He has written of Debussy before and 
his volume on the’ theories of his com- 
patriot has been widely read. Prior to 
the issuance of this new translation by 
the enterprising London house, no bi- 
ography in English was obtainable 
outside of such libraries as_ stocked, 
years ago, a very sketchy and not very 
authentic volume now out of print. 
When Léon Vallas writes of Debussy 
he commands respect. So does this 
newly translated biography. 

Needed Distinctions Drawn 

Much that has needed clarification 
with respect to the dates and succes- 
sion of Debussy’s compositions has been 
put right by the French writer. In in- 
stances where early works were pub- 
lished late in the composer’s life, the 
tacts have been ascertained and the 
dates reconciled. Needed distinctions 
have been drawn where the same title 
was used for more than one work or 
group of works. Light has been shed 
on certain perplexities in which a 
change of one or more numbers was 
made in a projected series, or in the 
republication of some group the com- 
poser chose to re-constitute. Thanks 
to the pains taken by Vallas in this 
direction, it should be much less trouble- 
some, henceforth, to identify works in 
relation to the several stages in De- 
bussy’s career, or to view that career 
in the light of the changes in aims, 
and to a lesser extent in means, that 
the compositions themselves _ betray. 
Not the least notable of the achieve- 
ments of the author is to be found in 
a section or supplement of some eighty- 
three pages devoted to reproductions 
parts of Debussy compositions, in 

form of representative pages, 
hemes, introductions, etc., of about 170 
works, varying from excerpts that show 
the full orchestration of symphonic 
compositions to a few bars taken from 

piano morceau or song. 

The Vallas book has another special 
alue in the fullness with which it re- 
‘ects contemporary opinion, at each 
ilestone in Debussy’s advance and de- 

ne—if we are to continue to accept 
i¢ widely held theory that the last 
works of Debussy are inferior—a theory 
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Claude Achille Debussy, the Hero of a 
Biography Written with Authority by Léon 
Vallas 


by no means unanimously supported in 
France. In some respects this is more 
a digest of the opinions and the recol- 
lections of Debussy’s contemporaries 
than it is a biography. At times, the 
book approximates a directory of crit- 
ics, painters, novelists, journalists and 
esthetes of the day, rather to the ex- 
clusion of the man whose life story it 
has set forth to tell. There are inter- 
esting descriptions of Debussy: as a 
youthful conservatory student, as a 
Prix-de-Rome fellow at the Villa 
Medici, as the distracted composer who 
saw his Pelléas in rehearsal, as the 
habitué of the Restaurant Weber, and 
as the victim of an incurable disease, 
painfully emerging from his seclusion 
to hear his music performed; but these 
are virtually all in quotation marks— 
culled from this or that previously 
published letter or article. 


Many Questions Remain 


The book, as has already been said, 
is one of much value; undoubtedly the 
most important contribution of its kind 
to Debussy bibliography. But it leaves 
Debussy the man very much in the same 
shadows as before. A score or more 
important questions with respect to his 
life remain unanswered. Some refer- 
erences which clearly indicate that Val- 
las knew more than he chose to write 
are provocative, in that they add to, 
rather than diminish, these unsettled 
questions; such as one about the iden- 
tity of the man and woman who signed 
Debussy’s baptismal certificate as his 
godparents, and who later played a part 
in his musical education. 

All these facts will be revealed in due 
time, no doubt, but Vallas, possibly by 
reason of his closeness to the family, 
has purposely left them for another. 
In doing this he is only being true to 
his premise, as stated in his preface, that 
“the really interesting points in the life 
of a musician are his works, his ac- 
tivities, and his influence on his con- 
temporaries,” and that “the secrets of 
his private life belong to those who 
shared it and bear his name.” 

One has only to think of what would 
be lost in the perspective the world now 
has of Richard Wagner, to realize what 
this approach may leave untouched in 
the life of the sensitive, amorous, Bo- 
hemian Debussy, whose runaway sec- 
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ond marriage and divorce astounded 
even Paris. 





Bach and More Bach 








The great Johann Sebastian Bach 
sometimes irritated Debussy, who was 
not fond of formal structure or of con- 


trapuntal exercises. He complained 
humorously of those “rascally little 
subjects” which Bach put through 


their paces and which he regarded as 
of interest only because of the in- 
genuity with which their master cracked 
his whip over them. Luckily for the 
world’s appreciation of Bach, as well 
as of Wagner, Gluck and _ various 
others, Debussy the critic was of no 
such influence as was Debussy the com- 
poser. Bach’s “rascally little subjects” 
are not to be thus laughed out of 
court. To the contrary, one finds them 
treated with the most scholarly gravity 
in The Music of Bach, an Introduction, 





Johann Sebastian Bach, Whose Music Is the 
Subject of Thorough Studies by Charles 
Sanford Terry 


by Charles Sanford Terry (London: 
Oxford University Press). Prof. 
Terry’s exhaustive biography of Bach, 
the most monumental of his several 
notable achievements in Bach research 
and Bach writing, was purely factual, 
it “placed” the compositions with re- 
spect to the life, but made no attempt 
at analysis or description. 

The new volume, The Music of Bach, 
is designed to fill this gap. It sup- 
plements the biography, by presenting, 
as the author describes it, “a plain, non- 
technical guide to one of the largest 
expanses of musical thought planned 
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DEBUSSY AND BACH IN SCHOLARLY APPRAISALS ~ 


by a human brain.” There are sepa- 
rate chapters on the organ music, the 
clavier and cembalo music, the cham- 
ber music, The Musical Offering and 
The Art of Fugue, the church cantatas 
and oratorios, the Passion music, the 
Latin music, the funeral music and the 
secular cantatas, with some handy tabu- 
lations at the end. Prof. Terry has been 
conservative in his evaluations, such 
as they are; plainly, he has relied 
largely on the opinions of others; but, 
this lack of any very positive fresh 
opinion is scarcely a disadvantage in 
a volume of this kind. In tracing those 
same “rascally little subjects,” the 
English scholar discloses that many of 
them were not original with Bach. 
Like Handel, the Leipzig cantor knew 
a good idea when he came across one— 
and appropriated it. (For that matter, 
as Vallas points out in his book on the 
Frenchman, Debussy, too, was an in- 
veterate borrower.) 


Study of Bach’s Orchestra 


Earlier in the year the same publish- 
ers issued a volume that made public 
property of other fruits of Prof. Ter- 
ry’s Bachian research, the subject be- 
ing Bach’s Orchestra. It deals sepa- 
rately and succinctly with Bach’s use 
of the trumpet, horn, cornet, trombone, 
timpani, flutes, oboes, bassoon, the 
strings and the continuo. 

Patient and exhaustive study has 
been made of various obsolete instru- 
ments, to the end that Prof. Terry and 
those he consulted would seem to have 
solved various riddles in Bach's scor- 
ing. The mystery of those difficult 
trumpet parts, for instance, is much less 
baffling in the light of facts presented 
by Terry, showing that various differ- 
ent mouthpieces were used on the same 
instrument, whereby at the pleasure of 
the composer and the player, the Zug- 
trompete “could become a corno da 
tirasi, or a corno da caccia da tirasi, 
by the device that enabled it as easily 
to act as a tromba da tirasi or a clarino 
da tirasi.” 

Those who have long been puzzled by 
the difficulty of some of the Bach vio- 
lin music, in the light of the undevel- 
oped technique of the day, particularly 
the double-stopping, will find that Terry 
aligns himself on the side of those who 
have surmised that the explanation lies 
in Bach’s preference for the old arched 
bow which preceded the modern Italian 
inward-curving bow; and which—as is 
now assumed—facilitated the player’s 
execution, since it permitted him to 
vary the tension by pressure of the 
thumb on the loose hairs, at the same 
time that it denied him the full and 
sensuous tone produced under the mod- 
ern bow. 
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Guila Bustabo Is to 
Give Violin Recital 
in New York's Season 





Guila Bustabo, Violinist, Who Will Give a 
New York Recital 


Guila Bustabo, gifted young violinist, 
who has been studying with Louis Per- 
singer, will be heard in a recital at 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 10. 
Mr. Persinger will be her accompanist. 

Miss Bustabo spent the summer at 
Harrison, Me., where Mr. Persinger 
held his holiday classes this year. Dur- 
ing the annual celebration of Old Home 
Week she was invited to take the part 
of Mother Goose in the festivities. 





Peabody Conservatory Arranges Ten 

Scholarships 

Battimore, Sept. 10.—Ten free 
scholarships are arranged by the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Otto Ort- 
mann, director, for the conservatory’s 
sixty-sixth year, which is to open on 
Oct. 2. These prizes are to be awarded 
for a three-year period in voice, piano, 
organ, viola, ‘cello and school music. 
Awards to be made primarily on the 
basis of talent rather than on previous 
training, will be decided by competitive 
examinations held on Sept. 28 and 29. 





Recitals to Be Resumed in Barbizon 
The series of recitals at the Barbizon 

under the direction of Lilian B. Barth 

will be resumed early in October. 
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Fall Activities in Schools 


Summer Concerts Given in La Forge- 
Beramen Studios 

Emma Otero, coloratura soprano, and 
Norma Krueger, pianist, were soloists at 
the eighth concert of the La Forge-Bert- 
men Summer School. Accompanied by 
Frank La Forge, Miss Otero sang bril- 
liantly the Mad Scene from Hamlet, Care 
Compagne from La Sonnambula and songs 
in Spanish and English. Miss Krueger 
was applauded for two Chopin groups. 

At the ninth concert, Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, and Elizabeth Harmel- 
ing, pianist, were the soloists. Mr. van 
Hoesen won high approval in excellent 
performances of Old English airs by Arne, 
Morley and Handel, a group by Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz and Trunk, and a group 
in English, two of which were by Mr. 
La Forge and dedicated to the singer. 
Miss Harmeling played works by Mac- 
Dowell, Grainger, Cassedo and Albeniz. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Reopens New York 
Studios 

After a month’s holiday at Lake Min- 
newaska, Adelaide Gescheidt, teacher of 
singing, reopened her New York studios 
on Sept. 5. From June 15 to Aug. 1, Miss 
Gescheidt held a summer master course 
which was attended by students, singers 
and teachers from Maryland, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, New York State, New 
Jersey, as well as from New York City 
and vicinity. 





Ernesto Berimen Concludes Summer 
Teaching Season 

Ernesto Bertmen, pianist and teacher, 
has finished a most successful summer 
season, having presented seven of his ar- 
tist pupils at the regular weekly musicales 
given at the La Forge-Bertimen studios 
during July and August. Those who ap- 
peared were Norma Krueger, Elizabeth 
Harmeling, Mary Frances Wood, Evelyn 
White, Jerry Mirate, Lewis Wills and 
Harold Dart. All the young artists also 
played over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System every Thursday afternoon, under 
the direction of Mr. La Forge and Mr. 
Berumen. Mr. Bertimen continues his 
teaching at the studios and is preparing 
new programs for his appearances during 
the coming season. 





Harriet van Emden Pupil Sings with 
Success in Opera 

Irra Petina, artist pupil of Harriet van 

Emden, soprano and teacher of singing in 

New York and at the Curtis Institute of 

Music in Philadelphia, has appeared this 
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summer with significant success in the op- 
eratic series conducted by Alexander 
Smallens in Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. She was acclaimed as 
Carmen on Aug. 28 and 29, and was also 
heard as Siebel in Faust and as Lola in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Edwin Gerschefski Will Open Studio in 
New York : 

Edwin Gerschefski, composer-pianist of 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently returned from 
a two years’ sojourn abroad. He visited 
England, France and Italy, and in Lon- 
don was awarded a diploma for perform- 
ance and teaching by the Tobias Mat- 
thay Pianoforte School. Mr. Gerschefski 
will open a studio in New York in the 
season soon to begin. 

Mr. Gerschefski will also be a faculty 
member of the Yorkville Music School 
in the coming season. 


Walter Golde Reopens New York Studio 


Walter Golde, teacher of singing, coach 
and accompanist, completed a_ successful 
summer session at his New York studio 
on Aug. 11. After that he visited the 
lakes of Maine and New Hampshire. Mr. 
Golde re-opened his studio for the 1933-34 
season on Sept. 11. Leading artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera, engaged to appear at 
the San Francisco season in November, 
are coaching their concert repertoire with 
him. 





Mme. Florence Wessell Resumes 
Teaching 
Mme. Florence Wessell, whose artist- 
pupil, Emily Roosevelt, soprano, was one 
ot the substitute soloists in the Mother 
Church, the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Boston during the summer, was 
scheduled to reopen her New York studio 
on Sept. 15. Mme. Wessell, who spent 
the summer in Boston, presented Miss 
Roosevelt in recital there recently at the 
residence of Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman. 
Artist Pupil of Harriet Foster Heard 
Among important appearances of artist 
pupils of Harriet Foster, New York 
teacher of singing, was the annual choral 
concert of New York University Summer 
School on Aug. 14, when Andrea Johann- 
sen, soprano, was the successful soloist. 








New Artists Join Faculty of Longy 
School in Cambridge 
CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., Sept. 10.—Registra- 
tion for the nineteenth year of the Longy 
School of Music, of which Minna Fran- 
ziska Holl is director, began on Sept. 5. 
Elena Barberi, pianist; Norbert Lauga, 
violinist, and Fernand Gillet, oboist, are 
new members of the faculty. Among new 
activities will be a chamber music class 
for pianists, a glee club and orchestra, and 
instruction in French. Through the co- 
operation of Radcliffe College, some of the 
Longy School’s monthly open house con- 
certs by faculty members will be held 

in Agassiz House, Radcliffe. 

Competition for annual scholarships in 
voice, piano, and all orchestral instru- 
ments will be held during the last two 
weeks of September. 





Walter Raymond McClure Appointed 
Head of Thayer Academy 
Boston, Sept. 10.—Walter Raymond 
McClure, who last June was given the 
first degree of Master of Music of the col- 
legiate department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, has been appointed 
director of music at Thayer Academy, 
Braintree, Mass. He will enter on his new 

duties Sept. 18. 





Philadelphia Conservatory Arranges 
Special Courses 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music, Mrs. D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, managing director, will 
open its fifty-seventh season on Sept. 11. 
Special courses scheduled are the Lay- 
man’s Music Course, given by Olga 
Samaroff, for concert and opera-goers, 
radio listeners, record collectors and mu- 
sical amateurs, who wish to extend their 


and Studios 


musical experience. There will be an opera 


class under the direction of John A. 
Thoms, Jr., musical director of the Savoy 
Opera Co. Mr. Thoms will train the 
members of the class for a production of 
light opera. The Contest for the D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman Foundation Scholarship will 
take place during the last week of Sep 


tember. The winner will receive a $400 
scholarship with Mme. Safnaroff at th: 
conservatory. 





Ellen Kinsman Mann Returns to 
Chicago 
Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Ellen Kinsman 
Mann has returned to the city and re 
opened her studio for the season. Mrs 
Mann held a class in Salt Lake City dur 
ing July and August. Among former pupils 
coaching with her were Louise Bowman 
Engle, head of the music department oi 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, and 
Marie Fox, a recent graduate of the music 
department of Mills College, Cal. 
M. M 





Mary Peck Thomson Reopens Chicago 
Studio 
Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Mary Peck Thom 
son, teacher of singing, returned from her 
vacation on Sept. 7, and re-opened her 
studio for the season. 





Pius X School Concludes Summer 
Session in St. Louis — 
The Pius X School of Liturgical 


Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
concluded on Sept. 1 the summer ses 
sion held at the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart in St. Louis. Some 200 students 
were enrolled. Marion Robinson, a 
member of the faculty, will be in charg« 
of music at the Academy and at Mary 
ville College, Villa Duchesne. Mar- 
garet Leddy will occupy a similar post 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Pointe Farms, Detroit, where 
a summer session was also held with 
success. 


Grosse 





Peekskill Institute of Music Opens for 
First Year 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y., Sept 10.—The 
Peekskill Institute of Music, a new 
school, opened its first term on Sept 
11. Edwin M. Steckel is the director. 
Those giving instruction are: Mr. 
Steckel, piano and organ; Allen C. All- 
bee, piano; Max Arnold, trumpet and 
cornet; Peter De Meo and Frank | 
Konnerth, violin and viola; Earl \ 
Foote, clarinet and saxophone; Harry 
Jacoby, Jr., percussion. 
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CONCERTS IN TOKIO 


Symphony Orchestra to Give Programs 
with Notable Soloists 

Tokio, JAPAN, Sept. 1—A notable cal- 
endar is being arranged for the eighth 
season of the New Symphony Orchestra, 
which will be under the conductorship of 
Nicolai Shefferblatt and Robert Pollak, 
professors in the Tokio Academy of Music. 
Chief among those who will appear as 
soloists is Ignaz Friedmann. He will also 
give five piano recitals in this city and is 
to be heard in other centres as well. 

Others to be heard with the orchestra 
are Agnes Yoshiko Meyagawa, Yoshiko 
Sato and Ayako Ogino, sopranos; Yohzi 
Otaguro, tenor, Kunihiko Hashimoto, vio- 
linist; Chieko Hara, Sonoko Inouyé, Aiko 
Iguchi and Akiko Sawazaki, pianists. 

Music by Mendelssohn, Bach and Tans- 
man is to be played at the opening concert 
on Sept. 28 se 








Operatic Music Is Performed Under 
Wilfred Pelletier 

Operatic music sung by noted singers, 
including members of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was presented under the direc- 
tion of Wilfred Pelletier, assistant con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan, at Four 
Fountains, Southampton, L. 1., on Aug. 
11 and at the Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
m Aug. 18 and 26. These programs 
included The Secret of Suzanne and 
scenes from Massenet’s Manon, Thais, 
Louise and Faust. Taking part were 
Queena Mario, Helen Jepson, Ina 
Bourskaya, Dimitri Onofrei, Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Louis D’Angelo and Albert 
Mahler. Appreciative audiences gave 
the performers hearty applause. 





New York Madrigal Society to Sponsor 
Debuts in New York 





The New York Madrigal Society, 
Marguerite Potter, founder, states that 
preliminary auditions for the New York 
debuts which the society will give to 
one singer and one instrumentalist will 
be held in Steinway Hall at noon on 
Sept. 27 and Oct. 11. Application 
blanks are obtained from the secretary. 
Judges for the final hearing to be held 
on Oct. 16 include Lucrezia Bori, Olga 
Samaroff, Frank La Forge, Henry 
Hadley and Louis Persinger. 





Celebrated Artists to Aid German 
Jewish Relief 

Hulda Lashanska, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and Mischa Elman will take part 
in a concert at the County 
White Plains, N. Y., on Sept. 28, in 
aid of German Jewish relief. Receipts 
will be administered through the Joint 
Distribution Committee of New York, 
ot which Allie S. Freed is chairman. 
Felix W arburg is honorary chairman of 
the committee in charge. 





Artists Give Concert at Haines Falls 
_HaInEs Fats, N. Y., Sept. 10.—An 
tistic concert was given by Katherine 

Bacon, pianist; Frederic Handte, violin- 

ist, and Engelbert Roentgen, ‘cellist, at 

the summer residence of Mrs. W. T. 

Cornell in Twilight Park on Aug. 25. 

\ large audience testified to its pleas- 

ure with hearty applause. 
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Centre, 


Sevitzky to Conduct 
People's Symphony in 
Boston Concert Series 


Fabien Sevitzky, the New Conductor of the 
People's Symphony Orchestra in Boston 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Fabien Sevitzky 
is the new conductor of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, succeeding 
Thompson Stone, and will conduct a 
series of ten concerts by this organiza- 
tion in Jordan Hall during the coming 
season. These programs will be given 


on Sunday afternoons, beginning Oct. 
22; each will feature a work by an 
American composer. American artists 


are to be engaged as soloists, and it is 
planned to admit music students from 
schools and conservatories to rehearsals. 
Mr. Sevitzky’s Vocal Ensemble will 
be heard in Mozart’s Requiem, Bloch’s 
America and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. W. J. P. 


MANNES SCHOOL STAFF 
HAS NEW INSTRUCTORS 


Three Artists Join Faculty—Extra- 
schedule Chamber Music Meetings 
Will Be Featured 


Three new artists have joined the fac- 
ulty of the David Mannes Music 





School. They are: Isabelle Vengerova, 
pianist; Lillian Fuchs, violinist and 
violist, and Naoum Benditzky, ’cellist. 
Faculty members returning include 
Warren Case, Marion Cassell, Frank 
Sheridan, Newton Swift and Ralph 
Wolfe, pianists; Seraphin Albisser, 


Paul Stassévitch and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
violinists; Lieff Rosanoff, ’cellist; Adri- 


enne von Ende and Ottille Schillig, 
singers, and Dr. Hans Weisse, com- 
poser, theorist and lecturer. 


With the opening of the school’s eigh- 
teenth season on Oct. 5 comes an in- 
novation in the addition of extra-sched- 
ule chamber music meetings for non- 
professional musicians. Sunday morning 
and Wednesday evening sessions are ar- 
ranged for periods of music-making 
and study, and there will be a chamber 
music concert course on six Sunday 
mornings. Seraphin Albisser, Mr. Ben- 
ditzky, Miss Fuchs and Mr. Wolfinsohn 
will direct the ensemble study. 

Also on Sunday mornings will be in- 
augurated a course of informal talks 
on music history and appreciation by 
Harvey Officer. 





Isidor Achron to Tour as Recitalist 

Isidor Achron, pianist, who has been 
associated with Jascha Heifetz for ten 
years, will tour as recitalist in America 
and Europe during the coming season. 
His first New York recital is scheduled 
for Nov. 10 in Carnegie Hall. 
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LOS ANGELES HAILS NOTED ATTRACTIONS 


Singers, Instrumental Artists 
and Dancers Give Artistic 
Programs 


Los ANGELEs, Sept. 10.—Ed Perkins’s 
series in the Greek Theatre has num- 
bered four worth-while attractions, all 
on Friday evenings, except the recital 
of Nina Koshetz, which was moved to 
the following Tuesday night. Ravel’s 
Bolero was featured in the dance pro- 
gram sponsored by the Fernandez Bal- 
let, which attracted a good-sized audi- 
ence. Luisa Espinel presented an en- 
tirely new program of Hispanic songs 
and dances in the evening allotted to 
her. Her art is polished, and she con- 
jures up an illusion of Old Spanish and 


earlier California days that is wholly 
delightful. 

Michio Ito, Japanese dancer, drew a 
large audience for his colorful ballet, 
which was well conceived and beauti- 
fully executed. It was one of the out- 
standing ballets of the season. The 


dancers were accompanied by an orches- 
tra of thirty under the leadership of 
Leonard Walker. Mme. Koshetz was 
the artist on Sept. 5, singing in her 
characteristic and dynamic fashion, with 
Lester Hodges supplying effective ac- 
companiments. 
Woman’s Club Concerts 

Jack Glendower is again sponsoring 
a recital series in the Hollywood Wo- 
man’s Club for the fall. Mr. Ito will be 
seen on Oct. 2. On Oct. 16, a program 
will be given by Marguerite Bitters 
and Raymond McFeeters, pianists ; Les- 
lie Brigham, bass, and Mary Teitsworth, 
soprano. Felipe Delgado will be heard 
in a costume program of Spanish songs 
on Oct. 30. The program on Novy. 13 
will have Margaretha Lohmann and 
Frances Mullen, pianists; Kurt Reher, 
‘cellist, and Betty Boldrick, as attrac- 
tions. 

L. E. Behymer is again scheduling an 
artist series that will bring many celeb- 
rities. Lawrence Tibbett will be heard 
in The Emperor Jones in Shrine Audi- 


torium, the double bill including a per- 
formance of Pagliacci with Grace 
Moore and Richard Bonelli in leading 
roles. There will be two performances 
on Oct. 13 and 16, with Wilfred Pel- 
letier and Pietro Cimini appearing as 
conductors. Hat D. Crain 





Alix Young Maruchess Gives Concerts 
in New Mexico 

SantTA Fe, N. M., Sept. 10.—The re- 
cital given Alix Young Maruchess, 
player on the viola and viola d’amore, 
in the new Library Club Room recently 
was of a notably artistic character and 
was heard with enthusiasm by a dis- 
criminating audience. Mme. Maruchess 
played groups on both instruments, her 
choice of material ranging from Bach, 
Rameau and other composers of the 
classical period to Fauré and Milhaud. 
Kramer’s Chant Negre, played on the 
viola, was heard with much pleasure, 
and Captain Fracassa by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco was a feature. Sara Franck- 
Evangelides assisted at the piano. 

Mme. Maruchess also gave a similar 
concert with success in Taos under the 
auspices of the Taos Community Fund. 





Marjorie Peugnet Gives Recital in 
Narragansett 

NARRAGANSETT, R. L.,, Sept. 10.—A 
recital was given with much success by 
Marjorie Peugnet, contralto, at the 
home of Mrs. Eugene Allen Noble on 
the afternoon of Sept. 1. She sang O 
Mio Fernando from Donizetti’s La Fa- 


vorita, and music by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Wolf and other composers with 
rich tone and in admirable style. Ruth 


Tripp accompanied. 





Trio from Philadelphia Heard at Buck 
Hill Falls 

Suck Hitt Fats, Pa., Sept. 10.— 

The Ensemble Art Trio of the Philadel- 

phia Orchestra gave its final concert 

of the season here on Aug. 24, playing 

with fine effect. Members of the group 


are Alexander Zenker, violinist; Will- 
iam Schmidt, ‘cellist, and Dorothea 
Neebe Lange, pianist. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
the special folk music program in her 
honor, and of the folklore conference 
late in the afternoon. 

Friday had been foggy. But the sun 
lifted the clouds Saturday morning and 
revealed the “Mountain Empire,” or 
those parts of it which lie in the sev- 
eral states within a radius of i00 miles 
of White Top. While the thousands 
listened to the finals in the competi- 
tions, other thousands drove or climbed 
to Sunset Rock to enjoy to even better 
advantage that rare and inspiring view 
which had, for one thing, attracted 
them thither. 

After luncheon Mrs. Roosevelt's 
party of ten, the leaders of the festival 
movement, and other notables gathered 
on the stage to hear the special pro- 
gram given by some of the contest win- 
ners and other outstanding folk mu- 
cians. A pleasing incident before the 
beginning of the afternoon program 
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Folk Music at White Top Festival 


was the formal welcoming of Mrs. 
Roosevelt to White Top by Mr. Powell, 
and her response. And even happier 
was the presentation by the First Lady 
of all the prizes to the contest winners. 

First on the special program came 
one of the best fiddle tunes by Jess 
Johnson, the “fiddlin’ fool” of West 
Virginia. Instrumental offerings fol- 
lowing were Jack Reedy’s Cluck Old 
Hen; S. F. Russell’s “pipe tune” (a 
traditional fife melody) and his Water- 
bound, played on a dulcimer (called by 
all the mountain people “dulcimore”’ ) 
which he himself had made, as he had 
made his fife; Jenny put the Kettle On, 
a banjo piece by C. B. Wohlford of 
Marion; and band numbers, the “bands” 
being composed of fiddles, banjos and 
guitars, and being as remarkable to the 
eye (in their rhythmic embodiments) 
as to the ear. 

Among the singers were Horton Bar- 
ker in The Farmer’s Curst Wife (the 
lady whom the devil kindly took to hell 
but promptly got rid of), furnishing the 
moral that 

‘ . women are worse than men, 

For they’ve gone to hell and back 

again. 

Mrs. Mary Fergus, eighty-five years 
old, mother of Phyllis Fergus, com- 
poser, sang Henry Martyn, a ballad of 
piracy which she had learned at a 
lumber camp in Michigan in the ’Fif- 
ties; and diminutive Murial Dockery, a 
six-year-old, sang Boots and Leggings. 
Mrs. Texas Gladden’s singing of Three 
Little Babes (The Wife of Usher’s 
Well), and Mrs. Nancy Baldwin’s por- 
trayal of Pretty Sally were high points 
in the singing of the afternoon. 

Conference Is Important 

The scheduled events of the festival 
period ended with what was the most 
important one, the folklore conference, 
presided over by Mrs. Buchanan and 
attended by a number of national lead- 
ers in art and letters. Mrs. Buchanan 
explained the underlying purpose of the 
White Top festivals as the will to col- 
lect and preserve the folk music and 
other artistic traditions of the section, 
not only that it may become available 
material in the realm of creative art, 
but that it may enrich directly the es- 
thetic life of those who experience it. 

Among those taking active part in the 
discussion which followed were Mr. 
Powell, who stressed, among other 
points, the wholesome influence exerted 
by the festival appearances on the 
mountain people themselves, giving 
them, along with greater confidence in 
the worth-whileness of their culture, 
an added self-respect and dignity. R. 
W. Gordon outlined a division of the 
folkloristic work and made valuable 
suggestions as to the ethics of this field 
of artistic undertaking. 

Interesting suggestions were also 
made by Mr. MacKaye; Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Elmer James Ottaway, former presi- 
dent of the Federation, and music 
chairman of the National Council of 
Women; Du Bose Heyward, author; 
Martha Beckwith, Vassar College, presi- 
dent of the American Folk Lore So- 
ciety, and May Gadd, English Folk 
Dance Society. 

Owing to railroad exigencies, Mrs. 
Roosevelt could not remain for the en- 
tire conference, but assured the as- 
semblage of her deep interest in the 
undertaking and urged the leaders to 
keep her informed as to all steps that 
were taken, for she wanted “to be a part 
of it.” 

One of the most important features 
was the course of lectures, Introduction 
to American Folk Music, by Mr. 


Powell, held at Marion, and planned by 
the organizers as a permanent part of 
the festival. These Donaens treated of 
the origin, structure, modality and re- 
cording of English-American folk 
tunes and their place in composition. 
More than thirty-five persons promi- 
nent in music, art and letters gathered 
from twelve states for this course, and 
many others have already enrolled for 
next year. 

Another high light in the festival 
week was the piano recital by Mr. 
Powell at Marion. This included works 
of the classic and romantic schools, 
and a group of compositions (includ- 
ing a number of Mr. Powell’s own) 
based upon folk tunes to be heard at the 
festival the next day. More than 100 
visitors and notables from many states, 
besides a large Virginia representa- 
tion, were in the audience, and ac- 
corded the player an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. 

Among the distinguished 
to the festival were: 


visitors 


Mrs. Harrison Robertson, chairman of hymn 
study, National Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
MacKaye, collector of folk material; Christy Mac- 
Kaye, poet; Harvey Gaul, composer and Pitts- 
burgh correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA; 
Dr. Thatcher Hoyt, Chicago; Phyllis Fergus 
Hoyt, ep roe and music chairman, National 
League of American Pen Women. 

And: Phillips Russell, biographer; Mellinger 
Henry, author; Richard Crane estover, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Choral Festival Association; 
R. F. Nelson, publicist, Richmond; Sarah Ger- 
trude Knott, director of the National Folk 
Festival in St. Louis; Alfreda Peel, Juliet Faunt- 
leroy and John Stone, collectors of folk material; 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, and Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., New York; Mellingford Henry, author; Lu- 
cile Wilkin, musical organizer for the Juilliard 
Foundation in Denver; Dr. and Mrs. Lioyd 
Newcomb, University of Virginia; Arthur Kyle 
Davis, author; Erich Rath, n of music, Hol- 
lins Collage, Va.; Harold Dyer, dean of music, 
University of North Carolina; Jean Thomas, 
author of Devils’ Ditties; R. W. Gordon, folk 
authority, Washington; Mr. and Mrs. Winston 
Wilkinson, concert artists. 

Also: Hon. George C. Peery, Democratic 
nominee for Governor of Virginia; Richard Halli- 
burton, author; Mrs. Walter Hilton, lecturer, and 
Mrs. Florence Howard, singer, Washington; Mrs. 
Mary Cummings Eudy, poet, Louisville; Ger- 
trude Price, composer, New York; Bonita Crowe, 
composer, Atlanta. : 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
CONCERTS APPLAUDED 


School of Education Programs Given 
with Success—Dr. Hollis Dann 
Conducts Choral Performance 





The New York University Summe: 
School Department of Music Educa- 
tion gave its annual choral concert in 
the Educational Building on the after- 
noon of Aug. 14. A mixed chorus of 
some 230 voices with orchestral ac- 
companiment under the conductorship 
of Dr. Hollis Dann, with Percy Grain- 
ger as guest conductor, and Frank 
Luker, pianist, and Andrea Johannsen. 
soprano, as soloists gave works by 
Brahms, Rasbach, Jenkins, Bantock 
and others. The work of the organiza- 
tion under Dr. Dann’s direction was 
most praiseworthy, marked by sure at- 
tack and attention to interpretative de- 
tail. Mr. Grainger conducted master- 
fully I’m Seventeen Come Sunday, a 
characteristic folk song with brass 
section accompaniment. 

An outstanding feature was the sing- 
ing of Miss Johannsen in d’Indy’s Saint 
Mary Magdalene. She revealed a 
voice of splendid and sympathetic qual- 
ity, illuminating the solo passages with 
just the proper volume and blending of 
tone, winning unstinted applause from 
the large audience. 

The Orchestral Society, conducted 
by John Warren Erb, was heard pre- 
viously and with marked success in mu- 
sic by Mendelssohn, Handel, Delius 
and Grainger. Mr. Grainger and Mr. 
Luker were the admired soloists, ap- 
pearing in Bach’s Concerto in G for 
two pianos. Ensemble vocal and in- 
strumental programs on Aug. 15 and 
16 were made up of classical and modern 
works, as well as folk songs. > 





Berta Levina Scores 
in Operas Given by 
Atlantic City Forces 





Berta Levina, Heard in Leading Roles with 
the Steel Pier Company 


Highly successful appearances as 
Carmen, Mignon and Azucena in |! 
Trovatore have been made by Berta 
Levina, mezzo-contralto, singing this 
summer with the Steel Pier Gran 
Opera Company at Atlantic City unde: 
the general direction of Jules Falk. 

In these operas Miss Levina’s warn 
and colorful voice and her keen realiza 
tion of dramatic values gave her per 
formances exceptional interest. Or 
each occasion audiences were quick t 
appreciate her skill and artistry. 





EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 
GIVES FESTIVE CONCERT 


Chapman Day Program Brings Chorus 
of 500 and Orchestra of 100 
in Varied Music 

Sipney, Me., Sept. 10—The Chap 
man Day program, arranged for Aug 
27 at the Eastern Music Camp, was 
planned as a peak of the season’s activi 
ties. Taking part under the direction 
of Dr. William R. Chapman were the 
Festival Chorus of 500, the Camp Or: 
chestra of 100, and the following 
soloists: Royal Dadmun, Lucille Pot- 
ter, Erle Renwicke, W. V. Bradley, 
Gladys Cook, Margaret Carter and 
Harold C. Furlong. William Tremblay 
was the accompanist. Excerpts from 
Messiah, Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
standard operas were on the list. 

Paul White was conductor on Aug 
23, the program featuring Louis Cornell 
as piano soloist. American composi 
tions, including Mr. White’s Overture 
Youth, and his Three Miniatures, wer 
heard on Aug. 13, when Skilton’s In 
dian War Dance and Chadwick’s Jubile« 
were also given. George Oscar Bowen 
was guest conductor of the chorus. Lee 
M. Lockhart led the band. Pian 
soloists were Dorothy Naylor Bower 
and Mr. Cornell. 

Dr. Walter Butterfield was schedule: 
to return earlier in the season to con 
duct the chorus, which was trained by 
Edward J. Grant; and Dr. Howard 
Hanson was announced to appear as 
guest conductor of the orchestra. 





Louis Hasselmans Marries 
ATLANTA, Sept. 10.—Louis Hassel 
mans, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Frances Stephens, violinist 
of this city, 

Aug. 24. 











were married here on 





























Brilliant Concerts Are Performed 
in Last Weeks of Hollywood Bowl 


Twelfth Seasem Comcludes with 
Ovation fer Moelimari—New 
Work by Cadman Impresses— 
Gabrilowitsch Cenmducts with 
Heifetz as Seleist—Several 
Audiences Test Capacity of 
Amphribestre 


OS ANGELES, Sept. Ih-—The 
twelfth seasen eof Symphonies 
under the Stuns im Heilyweed Bow! 
cume to 2 Close om the evemimg of Sept. 
3. with Bermardim Melinart recening 
one of the omexstt spontaneous ovations 
in Bowl ihstaory Beset with mamy 
difhoulties, the masagement was finally 
dble to steer its bank successfully to 
an artistic goal, alfhett tie financial end 
is suid to sag. There were a number 
of brillzet coments im the last two 
weeks; and on several] eccasions atndi- 
ences ‘tested the cagactty of the amphi- 
thentre, which com hholld 22.50% Jascha 
Heifetz prowed 2 strom magnet. Ossip 
Gabrilowitach amii Grace Moore also 
rariked thigh im popular favor. And the 
management ihas already stated that 
Leapold Stolowsitti will opem the season 
NEXT SUNT 
This summer the Bowl reflected a 
different spimit tham of yore. Fewer of 
the old-time patrons. wie formed a bul- 
wark im former years, were seem in 
therr «zoormittomed pilaces. Programs 
were largely conventionall, a fact due 
new works. 


to the cost of rexalines tor 


Vet there was om dkartih of interesting 
Dr Og Tans 
The second alii of the seasom began 


with a mew andl impressive work from 
the pen Chanies Waketield) Cadman, 
civen wth hin wt the plano This 
composition, CE Ted The Dark Dancers 

the Wand mz, represents Mr 
Cadman im one of his most imaginative 
moods. ie tells is story im a mod 
vn and colertidl manner. using the pi 
ano @ an @fiectinve orchestral instru 
ment The work was received with 
immense fnwor aml attracted fresh 
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brought Raymond Paige’s turn, in the 
list of local conductors; and he proved 
his familiarity with the program by 
conducting it from memory. 


Franck Symphony Applauded 


Franck’s Symphony was magnificent- 
ly played under Mr. Gabrilowitsch on 
Aug. 10, and was hailed with enthusi- 
asm by more than 20,000 persons. Mr. 
Heifetz played the Glazounoff Con- 
certo im masterly fashion. Despite the 
fact that the violin is not an ideal solo 
instrument for the Bowl, he won two 
extras, both of which were with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Pietro Cimini was the third aspirant 
im three nights for conductorial honors, 
pairing excerpts from operas by Ver- 
di, Maseagni and Wolf-Ferrari with 
works by Bach, Tchaikovsky and Si- 
belius. The same program introduced 
a colorful ballet arranged by Albertina 
Rasch, with musical settings composed 
by her husband, Dmitri Tiompkin. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch took up the baton again 
on Sunday night, his program including 
a beautifully balanced performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde Overture and Du- 
bensky’s Fugue for Violins. The solo- 
ist in the twilight event was Eloise 
Rawitzer, a pupil of Edoardo Nies- 
Berger. She sang the Bell Song from 
Lakmé commendably. 

The fifth week began with Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch giving an exceedingly fine 
performance of Schubert’s Unfinished 
and the Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan and Isolde. Mr. Gabrilow- 
itsch’s popularity was heightened by 
his appearance as piano soloist on Aug. 
17, when he played Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor, under the lead- 
ership of Hans Blechschmidt. It was 
pianism in which poetry and a spiritual 
quality created a profound inpression. 
This was Mr. Blechschmidt’s first ap- 
pearance as a leader before a Los An- 
geles audience, and his work in 
Brahms’s First and works by Liszt and 
Weber revealed him as an excellent 
musician. 


Negro Performers Appear 


Charles Shepherd of KFI conducted 
on Saturday evening. Taking part were 
a Negro chorus and ballet, directed by 
Albert Deano. On another occasion, 
Martin Black, a pupil of Calmon Lu- 
boviski, was an excellent soloist in the 
first movement of Bruch’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

The seventh week marked the return 


of Mr. Molinari, whose allotment was 
eight concerts. marking a_ gradual 
crescendo until the close. The first 


soloists under his baton were E. Robert 
Schmitz and Alfred Mirovitch, pian- 
ists, heard in an artistic performance 
of Mozart’s Double Concerto in E Flat. 
A two-piano work by Rachmaninoff, 
played as an encore, had to be repeated. 


Ballet Is Attractive 


Arthur Alexander conducted his own 
music for a ballet called The Tropical 
Lion, arranged and directed by Kurt 
Baer von Weisslingen. It was deli- 
cious fantasy. Geneviene Wiley, a 
blind soprano pupil of Clifford Lott, 
was soloist in Sunday’s program, which 
was changed from late afternoon to 
evening. She revealed a good voice and 
style. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
and the Prelude to Meistersinger were 
outstanding. 

The last Tuesday night brought Re- 
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spighi’s Fountains of Rome as the chief 
offering. Miss Moore scored a popular 
hit on Thursday night, her list being 
largely made up of familiar operatic 
arias. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
pulsed anew uncer Molinari’s baton. 
It was left to ’'rancesca Braggiotti to 
execute and diitect the most beautiful 
ballet in the list of dance attracions, 
using Johann Strauss’s Tales of the 
Vienna Woods as a _ musical back- 
ground. 

Mary Lewis was soloist at the last 
concert on Sept. 3, singing soprano 
arias and songs in the artistic manner 
which has won for her many California 
admirers. Her success was emphatic. 
The same program included the appear- 
ance of Margaretha Lohmann, Pasadena’ 
pianist, who was applauded for her fine 
performance of Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
brought the season to a fitting close. 

A special concert, outside the sub- 
scription series, was given on Sept. 1, 
with Richard Crooks as soloist. He 
sang beautifully and added several ex- 
tras, in some of which Mr. Molinari 
was heard as accompanist. 

Several pertinent facts have been re- 
vealed. Musicians of the orchestra are 
united in their desire for music in the 
Bowl. They continued in their places 
for days at a time when pay checks 
were delayed by small attendance. Al- 
though it is conceded that the manage- 
ment should choose attractions that 
bring in the shekels, eight ballet pro- 
grams in aS many weeks are no prop 
to the high musical standard which 
should be maintained in the Bowl. No 
work was more popularly received than 
Franck’s Symphony, proving that great 
music will not go begging if it is mag- 
nificently played. Hat D. Crain 





Walter J. Flanigan Retires as Critic of 
Newark “News” 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 10.—Walter J. 
Flanigan, music and dramatic critic of 
the Newark Evening News for thirty- 
two years, has retired. In both fields of 
his activity, Mr. Flanigan is recognized 
as an authority and as a constructive 
writer. P. G 





Bernardino Molinari, Who Received Ovations 
When He Conducted at the Hollywood Bow! 


toeeeeniaerpeaaenenty ernanin 


Sonia Ghavnewn Gives Recital in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Returning to her 
native city after successful appearances 
in opera at the Zoo in Cincinnati, 
Sonia Sharnova gave her first recital 
here in several seasons at the Stude- 
baker Theatre on Aug. 20. The event 
was a benefit for the Chicago Tribune 
Free Ice Fund, and was under the di- 
rection of Bertha Ott. 

Mme. Sharnova was in 
voice and gave superb interpretations 
of varied songs. She sang an aria 
from Massenet’s Le Cid, several 
Richard Strauss songs, a group by 
Russian composers sung in the original 
tongue, and interesting examples of 
American compositions. The audience 
was large and cordial and demanded 
many encores. Leon Benditzky ac- 
companied. M. M. 





splendid 





Curtis Institute Quartet Gives Program 
at Bar Harbor 

Bar Harpor, Me., Sept. 10.—The 
Curtis Institute Quartet was heard i 
a delightful program of chamber music 
at a musicale given on Aug. 23 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlton Yarnall. Enthusi- 
astic auditors gave the musicians critical 
attention. 
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OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
REACHES HIGH PEAK 


Audiences of More Than 700,000 
Establish Big Record for 
Season 


Sr. Louis, Sept. 10.—The final per- 
formance of Desert Song on Aug. 27 
brought to a close the fifteenth annual 
season of Municipal Opera in Forest 
Park. More than 700,000 persons es- 
tablished an attendance record for the 
twelve-weeks season, which was again 
under the personal direction of J. 
Shubert. 


Desert Song attracted enormous 
crowds. The entire cast, chorus and 
orchestra did some of the finest work 
of the season. Marion Claire as Mar- 
got was superb in her acting and sing- 
ing. Leonard Ceeley brought new 
highlights to his familiar interpretation 
of the dual role of Pierre and The Red 
Shadow. Clifford Newdahl, Allan 
Jones, Nancy McCord and others com- 
pleted a magnificient singing ensemble. 

My Maryland, in the musical setting 
provided by Sigmund Romberg, was 
the ninth opera. This was given in the 
week of July 30. Miss Claire made a 
lasting impression. Joseph Macauley 
was at his best. All those taking part 
helped to make the production a de- 
light, and Watson Barrett took full ad- 
vantage of the big stage with his pe- 
riod settings. 


Premiere Is Given 


The premiere of Beau Brummel, with 
a libretto by Gladys Unger and music 
by Harry Tierny, was staged by ar- 
rangement with Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field. The large cast provided excel- 
lent opportunities for many to exhibit 
their vocal and histrionic talents in 
smaller parts. Mr. Ceeley’s work in 
the title role must be commended. Miss 
McCord’s singing of Marianne was 
very fine. 

The Cat and the Fiddle heard in the 
week of Aug. 14, broke all weekly 
records for attendance. In the cast 
were Miss McCord, Mr. Jones, Mr. 


Macauley, Mr. Newdahl, Frank Horn, 
Doris Patson, Hannah Toback, Berna 


Deane, Anita Love, Jack Sheehan and 
others who aided the presentation, one 
of the most popular ever given in For- 
est Park. Jose Ruben, who directed 
the original company, came for this 
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production, and it was elaborately 
staged. Nick Long’s dancing stopped 
the show every night. Oscar Bradley 
had the orchestra in fine trim. 


Plans for the Winter 


Oscar Condon has outlined the Con- 
don Concert Course to be presented in 
the new Municipal Auditorium soon 
after the season of grand opera which 
will inaugurate the opening in January. 
The course includes Rosa Ponselle, 
John Charles Thomas, Walter Giese- 
king, Doris Kenyon, Alberto Salvi and 
Mischa Elman. Popular prices will 
prevail. 

Guy Golterman, who is arranging the 
opera season, states he has engaged 
Attico Bernabini as  chorus-master. 
Rehearsals commence at once, the 
chorus being made up principally of 
local singers. Ten operas will be pro- 
duced in the two weeks of the series. 

Jean Browning, artist-pupil of Leo 
C. Miller, recently appeared in re- 
citals over KMOX and KSD. 


Susan L. Cost 





San Antonio Company Gives Sweet- 
hearts by Herbert 

San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 10—A 
performance of Victor Herbert’s Sweet- 
hearts was given by the San Antonio 
Civic Opera Company in August as the 
first offering of the season. David Grif- 
fin was the musical director. The stage 
direction was under Harry and Florence 
Griffith. The open air theatre at 
Sunken Garden, Brackenridge Park, 
was filled to capacity for the event. 

Lois Farnsworth Kirkpatrick and 
Rufus Craddock did finished work in 
the leading roles. Other parts were well 
taken by Dorothy Sandlin, Pleas Mc- 
Neal, Jack Blankfield, Berry Kroeger, 
Fred Zalmanzig, Marcel Robin, Polly 
Sheldon, Marian Weltans, Cecil Kern, 
Josephine Bennett, Helen Wilgus, Leila 
Pyron, Grace Morris, Roland Klar, Leo 
Franks, Charles Wienberger and Wil- 
fred Kneupper. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck is president and general manager 
of the company. G. M. J. 





Tulsa to Hear Outdoor Production of 
Butterfly 

Tusa, OKLA., Sept. 10.—Recent out- 

door performances of Aida at Skelly 

Stadium under the direction of Carlo 


Edwards, assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, 


were so successful that Madama But- 
terfly is being prepared by Mr. Edwards 
for production in October. R. B.C. 
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San Antonio Honors Impresario 


AN ANTONIO, Sept. 10.—Col. W. 

G. Higgins, prominent in cuitural 
activities in this city, who was instru- 
mental for many seasons in bringing 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company to 
the southwest, was the guest of honor 
on Sept. 7 at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Herman Ochs, president of the cham- 
ber, presided; and addresses were made 
by Mayor C. K. Quin, officers of clubs 
and others interested in civic welfare. 


Letters were received from Walter 
Damrosch, Charles A. Sink, L. E. 
Behymer, Murray G. Paterson, Henry 
E. Voegeli, Catherine A. Bamman, 


Zorah Berry, J. Hermann Thuman, 
Herbert M. Johnson, A. Walter Kramer 
and Leonard Liebling. 

A series of concerts under Colonel 
Higgins’s management in the season oi 
1933-34 will be opened by Giovanni 
Martinelli on Oct. 24. Attractions to 
appear later include Sigrid Onegin, the 
Vienna Sangerknaben, Mischa Levitzki, 
the London String Quartet, the Russian 
Opera Company, the Monte Carlo Bal- 
let Russe and Teresina. 


CONCERTS ATTRACT 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Chorus, Orchestra and Soloists 
Appear in Madison Square 
Garden 
Three popular-priced 
Madison Square Garden sponsored by 
Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, the new 
president of the ownership corporation, 
drew large audiences on the evenings 
of Sept. 8, 9 and 10. | 
The first concert, with John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, as soloist, was de- 
voted to operatic excerpts. The or- 
chestra, that of the Metropolitan Opera 
under the baton of Cesare Sodero, 
played the Overture to Phédre by 
Massenet, the Prelude and Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde and the Dance 
of the Hours from La Gioconda. Mr. 
Thomas was heard in the Pagliacci 
Prologue and the Toreador Song from 
Carmen. The chorus of the Metropoli- 
tan sang excerpts from Samson and 
Delilah, Pagliacci and Carmen. 
Mr. Thomas sang with his customary 
artistry and was accorded an ovation. 
On the second evening, a program ex- 
clusively of works by Victor Herbert 
was conducted by Harold Sanford of 
the National Broadcasting Light Opera 
Company. The soloists were Virginia 
Rea and Sylvia Miller, sopranos, and 
John Fogarty, tenor. 


concerts in 


Excerpts from Operas 


Mr. Fogarty sang I’m Falling in Love 
with Someone, from Naughty Marietta, 
and Ireland! My Ireland! from Eileen. 
Miss Rea contributed songs from the 
Rose of Algeria and Mlle. Modiste, and 
the Spring Song of the Robin Woman 
from Natoma. Miss Miller was heard 
in the Italian Street Song from Naughty 
Marietta. There were also some or- 
chestral excerpts from several of the 
operas, The Irish 
opening and the American Fantasy for 
the closing of the program. 

The third evening, the concert was 
conducted by Paul Whiteman with his 
own orchestra augmenting that of the 
Metropolitan. The program was large 
ly of works used by Mr. Whiteman on 
his program with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony 


Lewisohn Stadium last month. 


Rhapsody for the 


Orchestra in the 
There 





Zapoleon, Mexico 


Col. W. G. Higgins, a Prominent Figure in 
San Antonio's Cultural Life 


were pieces by Padilla- Young, Kreisle: 
Bargy, Gershwin-Livingston, Gers! 
win-Huxley, Ellington-Huxley, Still 
Grofé and others. Dana Suesse, pianist 
was soloist in her own work, Cor 
certo in Three Rhythms, which als 
bears acknowledgment of authorship | 
Messrs. Grofé and Huxley. The work 
was well received. D 





Charles Haubiel Lectures in Forest 


Park 

Charles Haubiel, professor of music 
history and composition at New York 
University, lectured before a capacit 
audience at Unity House in Forest Park 
on Aug. 18. Mr. Hanbiel traced th 
various styles of composition from th 
time of Pope Gregory to Arn 
Schonberg, and illustrated the develo 
ments at the keyboard. 

Mr. Haubiel will lecture befor: 
number of schools and clubs during 
approaching concert season 





Spalding Appears in Stockbridge 
STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 10.—A! 
bert Spalding gave a violin recital 
the Berkshire Playhouse on Aug. 2° 
playing with his accustomed artistry 
a varied program. Andre Benoist 
companied. 
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Marcel Journet y 


Vitter, France, Sept. 7.—Marcel Jour- 
net, operatic bass, died here suddenly on 
Sept. 6. He was well-known in Europe 
and had sung for six seasons at the Metro- 
politan Opera about the turn of the cen- 
tury and later with the Chicago Opera. 


Marcel Journet was born at Grasse in 
the Maritime Alps, July 25, 1869. His 
early education was received in Nice and 
he entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1890, 
studying with Seghettini and Obin for 
three seasons and making his debut in 
Montpellier in 1893. Following this he 
was at the Monnaie in Brussels for six 
During this time he sang in other 
centres, making his London debut 
Garden as the Landgrave in 
Tannhauser in May, 1897. 

In 1901, Journet was brought to the 
Metropolitan Opera by Maurice Grau. He 
remained there through the Conried regime, 
leaving in 1908. During his years at the 
Metropolitan he was in the cast of a num- 
ber of first productions, the most notable 
of which was the first performance of 
Parsifal ever given outside of Bayreuth, 
in which he sang Titurel. He was also 
heard in less important roles in the Amert- 
can premieres of Cilea’s Adriana Lecou- 
vreur, Strauss’s Salome and de Lara’s 
Messaline. 

Mr. Journet’s first engagement at La 
Scala was in 1914. The same year he be- 
came a member of the Chicago Opera 
where he sang annually until 1919. His 
most notable achievement in recent years 
was when, at the age of sixty-five, he 
created the role of Simon Magus, the 
sorcerer, in the world premiere of Boito’s 
Nerone at La Scala on May 1, 1924. 

His repertoire included more than 100 
operas in French, German and _ Italian. 
The voice was one of beautiful quality and 
produced with unusual ease. In France 
he created numerous roles, notably in Die 
Meistersinger, Thais, La Navarraise and 
Samson et Dalila. 


seasons. 
operatic 
at Covent 


Paul Hillemacher 


VERSAILLES, FRANCE, Sept. 10.—Paul 
Joseph William Hiflemacher, who com- 
posed many operas in collaboration with 


his younger brother, the late Lucien Joseph 
Edouard Hillemacher, and numbers of 
works alone, died here on Aug. 13. He 
was eighty-one. Operas composed by the 
brothers together included Saint Megrin, 
rroduced at Brussels in 1886; Le Drac, 
frst heard in 1896: Orsola, given at the 
Paris Opéra in 1902, and Circé, intro- 
duced in 1907. Cantatas and orchestral 

nusic also came from their pens. “P. L. 
Hillemacher” was the signature they used 
tor their joint productions. 

After his brother’s death in 1909, Mr. 
Hillemacher cx ymposed. among other works, 
the one-act Fra Angelico, presented at the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris in 1924. Mr. 
Hillemacher was born in Paris and studied 
it the Conservatoire there. 
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William Shakespeare 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 10.—William Shake- 
speare, teacher of singing and only son of 
the late William Shakespeare, tenor and 
celebrated teacher, died on Aug. 8. Fifty- 
three years old, Mr. Shakespeare was born 
in London and studied singing under his 
father. On coming to America twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Shakespeare taught in 
Toronto, then moved to Chicago some 
twelve years ago, from which city he came 
here last February to join the faculty of 

the Cincinnati College of Music. 


Gerhard Schjelderup 

Bertin, Sept. 5.—Gerhard Schjelderup, 
composer and writer, died recently at his 
summer home in Bendiktbeuren, Bavaria. 
He was born in Christiansand, Norway, 
in 1859, and studied with Massenet and 
Savard in Paris, but had lived in Germany 
for many years, His products included 
operas, orchestral works and chamber 
music. Conspicuous in the first-named 
classification were Sonntagmorgen, given 
in 1893 under Hermann Levi; Norwegische 
Hochzeit, and Frithlingsnacht. Symphonic 
poems included Eine Sommernacht auf dem 
Fjord, and Brand. 

As an author he wrote biographies of 


Grieg (one in collaboration with Nie- 
mann) and of Wagner. 
: Paul Sydow 
Paul Sydow, impresario, died on Sept. 


5 at the age of fifty-seven. His birthplace 
was Berlin, but he had lived in this coun- 
try since 1914. Arthur Friedheim toured 
America three times under Mr. Sydow's 
management, and it was under his direction 
that Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia 
came to this country in 1928 to conduct 
orchestra concerts which did not materi- 
alize owing to unforseen difficulties. Mr. 
Sydow managed the Brooklyn Musical 
Festival in 1924, when performances of 
Faust and Aida were given in Ebbets 
Field, and in 1926 was manager of the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company. A _ produc- 
tion of Aida in Mecca Auditorium in 1931 
was also under his management. 


Anton Witek 2 

3oston, Sept. 10.— Anton Witek, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra from 1910 to 1918, died suddenly 
on Aug. 19 at his home in Winchester. 
Mass. 

Born in Saaz, Bohemia, in 1872, Mr. 
Witek studied with his father and under 
Anton: Bennewitz at the Conservatory in 
Prague. His first appearance was made 
at the age of eight. At the age of twenty- 
two he was concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, remaining until 
1904. His association with the Boston 
Symphony was under the conductorship 
of Max Fiedler and Dr. Karl Muck. 
From 1910 to 1916 Mr. Witek was an in- 
structor at the Von Ende Music School 
and at the Malkin School in New York 
On leaving the Boston Symphony, he be- 
came concertmaster of the Frankfort Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In the early ’Nineties Mr. Witek 
toured with Vita (Friese) Gerhardt, Dan- 
ish pianist, whom he married in 1909. 
With her and Joseph Malkin. ’cellist. he 
formed the Philharmonic Trio in 1903. 
Mme. Witek died in 1925. Mr. Witek 
married Alma Rosengren, a former pupil, 
the following year. Wd. F. 





Eugen Haile 

Woopstock, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Eugen 
Haile, composer, died at his home here on 
Aug. 14. Although he had been an in- 
valid for twenty-two years as the result 
of a paralytic stroke, Mr. Haile had con- 
tinued his activities in composition, and 
in June supervised the premiere of his 
work Harald’s Dream, the prelude to the 
onera Harald. given in Mrs. Antonio 
Knauth’s garden, Kingston. Other ma- 
ior works from his pen were the opera 
Viola d’Amore to a text by Hans von 
Wolzogen, a friend of Wagner, and mu- 
sic for the play The Happy Ending, pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins in New York 
in 1915. Among many songs were com- 
nositions in this form for children. Richard 
Strauss is an admirer of Mr. Haile’s mu- 
sic, giving it particular attention on the 
occasion of his last visit to America. 

Mr. Haile was born in Ulm, Germany, 


in 1873 and studied at the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory. He came to the United States 
some thirty years ago. His widow, for- 
merly Elise Altmann, survives him, to- 
gether with their daughter, Winifred 
Haile, soprano, who had a leading role 
in Harald’s Dream and who soon after 
sailed for Europe to join Frida Leider 
at Bayreuth and to carry on her studies. 


Oskar Wachsmuth 

Oskar Wachsmuth, an engraver of 
music, who died in Brooklyn on Aug, 18 
at the age of 68, fully deserved the high 
esteem in which he was held by the sever- 
al representative music publishers who dur- 
ing the past forty or more years at one 
time or another claimed his services. <A 
native of Saxony, young Wachsmuth served 
his years of apprenticeship in Leipzig, the 
cradle of the music printing industry. 

While he was for several years at the 
head of the engraving department of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., Mr. Wachsmuth had 
worked almost exclusively for the house 
of J. Fischer & Bro., New York, during 
the past seven years. In those years, he 
was entrusted among others with the en- 
graving of the piano-vocal scores of Deems 
Taylor’s two operas: The King’s Hench- 
man and Peter Ibbetson. 





Marie Cahill ~ 

The death of Marie Cahill, for many 
years a star in musical comedies, occurred 
at her New York home on Aug. 26. Miss 
Cahill was born in Brooklyn, and made 
her debut some forty years ago in A Tin 
Soldier. In the course of a long career 
she was featured in The Boys and Betty. 
Nancy Brown (based on a song by the 
same name which she made peculiarly 
her own), Judy Forgot and similar plays. 
Her final appearance was in The New 
Yorkers in 1931. 

She is survived by her husband, 
V. Arthur, who was her manager. 

Edgar E. Coursen 

PortLAND, Ore. Sept. 10.—Edgar 
Eugene Coursen, a pioneer musician in 
this city and organist of the First Pres- 


Daniel 


byterian Church for the last forty-three 
years, passed away on Aug. 9. Sacra- 
mento, Cal., was the city of his birth in 
1861. He studied music in Leipzig and 


was a violinist in the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra. Mr. Coursen came to Portland some 
fifty years ago, and was prominent as a 
teacher and as accompanist for concert 





artists. His sister, Mrs. Rose Coursen 
Reed, is active in musical affairs in this 
city. 
Adrian Ross 
Lonpon, Sept. 11.—Adrian Ross, writer 
of librettos of many famous light-opera 
successes, who in private life was Arthur 


Reed Ropes, died here today. 

Adrian Ross was born in Lewisham, 
London, in 1859. His first work to gain 
popularity in America was San Toy. Other 
well-known works by him were The Tor- 
eador, Havana and the English version of 


The Merry Widow. 





Albert E. Foster 
Crinctinnatt, Sept. 10.—Albert E. 
ter, head of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music for many years previous to 1906, 
died at the age of seventy on Aug. 23. 
He had appeared as pianist and had writ- 
ten textbooks on music. 


Fos- 


Charles S. Morrison 
GRAND HAvEN, Micu., Sept. 10.—Charles 


Sumner Morrison, composer of the well 
known piano work Meditation, passed 
away on Sept. 5. His age was seventy- 


three. 





Charles A. Hackett 

Worcester, MaAss., Sept. 10.—Charles 
A. Hackett, of Little Neck, L. I., father of 
Charles Hackett, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and of Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
died here on Aug. 14. He was eighty. 

Anthony Abarno 

Anthony Abarno, who joined the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra as a trumpeter 
thirty-eight vears ago, died on Aug. 28 
at the age of sixty-four. For the last six- 
teen years he had been the orchestra’s per- 
sonnel manager. 
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Irving Weil 

The death of Irving Weil, music critic 
of the New York Evening Journal, oc- 
curred in Paris on Aug. 26. Mr. Weil 
had been in delicate health for a number 
of years, and went to Europe late in the 
spring. 

He was born in New York in 1878, 
and graduated from the College of the 
City of New York, later attending the 





New York Evening Journal 


Sorbonne in Paris. For two years he was 
a teacher in New York schools. Mr. 
Weil began his newspaper career on the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, subsequently 
being associated with the Brooklyn Eagle, 


the New York Evening Post, the New 
York Herald and the Press in Cleve- 
land. He joined the staff of the New 
York Evening Journal in 1905, and had 
been music critic since 1910, During 
1928-29 Mr. Weil was chief critic for 
MusicaL AMeErtcA. He was unmarried. 


Burial took place in the Cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, Paris. 





Mrs. Margot Hughes 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 10.—Mrs. Margot 
Hughes, pianist, died on Sept. 3. She had 
appeared as accompanist. for the late 
Johanna Gadski, for Mary Garden, Frances 
Alda and other noted artists, and as solo- 
ist on tours. Mrs. Hughes was born in 
Oakland. Her age was forty. 

Mrs. J. Henry McKinley 

Jamestown, N. D., Sept. 10.—The sud- 
den death of Mrs. McKinley, wife of J. 
Henry McKinley, tenor of New York, 
occurred here on Aug. 22. She was 
seventy-five, and had been her husband's 
accompanist for many years. 





Giacomo Quintano 
Count Giacomo Quintano, violinist and 
lecturer on music, passed away at the age 
of fifty-nine on Aug. 14. He was born in 
Santa Maria Capua Vetere, Italy. Prom- 
inent among his compositions was the pa- 
triotic New Air to America. 


People’s Chorus Resumes Activities 

The People’s Chorus of New York, 
Lorenzo Camilieri, conductor, resumed 
its activities for the season, on Sept. 11. 
During last season, the organization 
held 201 weekly meetings in its five 
separate units which were attended by 
625 members, of whom 519 were wo- 
men and 106 men. 





Illinois Federation to Hold Autumn 
Festival in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Sept. 10—The IiIlinois 
Federation of Music Clubs has chosen 
the week of Oct. 12 to 19 for its an- 
nual Autumn Festival and Conference. 
A program of state, district and na- 
tional music is to be sponsored at the 


Century of Progress. Mrs. William S. 
Ridgly is state president, and Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager the general chairman. 
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M OUNTAIN heights and less altitudious open spaces were visited this summer 


by distinguished musicians on their vacations. 


Switzerland, England, Colo- 


rado and Canadian territory were in turn the playgrounds of personages prominent 


in the world of music. 


Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, seen in the first picture, spent 


the summer in the Engadine where eternal snows form a blanket on peaks 10,000 
feet high. Tennis on the court of her London home filled part of the leisure in- 


Cuiged in ht etorenee Austral, 
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DALLAS CONCLUDES 


Orchestral Series Under Three 
Conductors Has Numerous 
Soloists 


Datias, Sept. 10.—The weekly or- 
chestra concerts sponsored by the Dal- 
las Symphony Society, which began in 
the Bowl on June 4 and continued 
through the summer, ended on Sept. 10. 
Three conductors were in charge of in- 
teresting programs: Alexander Keese 
for the first five; Franco Autori for 
the second five and last two, and H. 
Arthur Brown, conductor of the El 
Paso Symphony Orchestra, for three. 
The last three programs were given in 
a downtown theatre. 


sOprgno. 


TC toeneetnt 





Former mention has been made of 
assisting artists for the first five pro- 
grams. On July 9, Paola Autori, so- 
prano, and Robert Miller, baritone, 
sang a duet from La Traviata; Mme. 
Autori gave Tacea la Notte Placida 
from Il Trovatore and Mr. Miller Pari 
Siamo from Rigoletto. Lazelle Light 
Schaeffer and Myron Schaeffer played 
Bach’s Concerto in G Minor for two 
pianos with the orchestra on July 16. 
Taking part on July 23 were Mary 
Todd Pallaria, soprano, heard in Leise, 
Leise, from Der Freischiitz, Lee 
Walling, baritone, who gave the Pro- 
logue to Pagliacci; and the Autori 
Club, a mixed chorus, which sang the 
March from Tannhaiiser and the Sex- 
tet from Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Operatic Excerpts 


Gertrude Mandelstamm, pianist, 
played the first movement from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor on 
July 30. On Aug. 6, Mme. Autori and 
Mr. Walling sang a duet from II 
Trovatore, and the Autori Club con- 
tributed excerpts from Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Rigoletto. Mary Todd Pal- 
laria sang Il Est Doux, I! Est Bon, 
from Hérodiade on Aug. 13, and Rob- 


ae taste ad ranch Ute was enjoyed by 


SUMMER CONCERTS 


ert Hopkins, baritone of Waco, Eri 
Tu from Un Ballo in Maschera. Mar- 
cus Gordon, pianist of San Francisco, 
was assisting artist on Aug. 20, playing 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in C Minor 
with the orchestra. Mrs. Walter J. 
Fried, violinist, was heard in Wieni- 
awski’s Polonaise in D on Aug. 27. 
Celeste Morton, soprano, sang Ah, Fors 
é Lui from La Traviata on Sept. 3. 
The Edith James Ballet danced at the 
last concert. 

Edward Kramer, 
and Mrs. Fried were 
during the season. 

MABEL CRANFILL 








Karl 


concert 


Lambertz 
masters 





N. E. CONSERVATORY 
APPOINTS NEW TEACHERS 





Ensemble Classes Reorganized—Elson 
Club Scholarship Instituted— 
Other Prizes 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Several new mem- 
bers of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music will take 
up their duties when the academic year 
opens on Sept. 21. 

Reorganized ensemble classes for 
stringed instruments and piano will be 
in charge of George Stewart McManus, 
formerly chairman of music at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 
Alfred Zighera will be a new instructor 
in ‘cello playing. Virginia Stickney, 
‘cellist, and George Fourel, violist, 
who will teach in the ensemble depart- 
ments are already faculty members. 

Abdon Laus, first bassoonist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, becomes 
instructor in saxophone playing. Manuel 
Valerio will teach clarinet. The names 
of two faculty members appear in this 
year’s catalogue for the first time, al- 
though they began teaching in the 1932- 
33 season. They are Simone (Mrs. 


Guy) Lee, teacher of French, and Vic- 
tor Polatschek, clarinetist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 


Mildred Drapalik suc- 





HILL TOPS AND IN 





THE VALLEYS 





Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, and Frank Chapman, baritone, shown in the 


third scene, when they went to Central City, Colo., 


of The Merry Widow. 


in connection with a presentation 


Charles A. Sink, president of the School of Music of the 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and Mrs. Sink (at the extreme right) motored 


through Michigan and into Canada. 
they were at the “tip-top” 


ceeds “Mary Alden ‘Thayer as librarian. 

The Elson Club Scholarship is a new 
prize to be awarded in the forthcoming 
year. The club is composed of con- 
servatory alumnae and undergraduates 
who are interested in, perpetuating the 


memory of Louis Charles Elson, for 
many years a teacher at the con- 
servatory. 

Edwin P. Brown, president of the 


conservatory’ board of trustees, will 
again offer four prizes in composition : 
$150 for an overture or other work for 
orchestra; $100 for a chamber work; 
$50 for a group of piano pieces or a 
single piano composition of extended 
length; $50 for a group of three songs 
with piano accompaniment or for a 
composition for chorus. 

For the twenty-fifth time the Mason 
and Hamlin prize of a grand piano will 
be competed for in the second semester. 





Florence Foster Jenkins Sings 
American Program 

Songs by American composers, as 
well as other works, were on the list 
given by Florence Foster Jenkins, 
soprano, at a successful musicale at 
Sherry’s on Aug. 17. Another inter- 
esting feature was the recitation by St. 
Clair Bayfield of the late Max von 
Schillings’s music to Wildenbruch’s Das 
Hexenlied, with Charles Haubiel at the 
piano. 

American composers represented on 
Mme. Jenkins’s program were Grace 
Leadenham Austin, Duane Bassett, 
Louis Drakeford, Granville English, 
Charles Haubiel, Cosme McMoon, 
Florence Mallory Peyton and Freder- 
ick Shattuck. The soprano also sang 
a Dubarry duet with William Taylor. 
The audience was very cordial to the 
program and its interpreters. 





Composition Students of Dr. Skilton 
Heard at Kansas University 
Original compositions by students 
of Dr. Charles Sanford Skilton were 
heard recently. Chamber works, pieces 
for piano, violin and ’cello, songs and 
choruses, performed in many cases by 
the composers, were on the list Those 
represented by their works were Her- 


The accompanying picture was snapped when 
of the state at Eagle Harbor, the farthest point north 
in bbe on their way to Sault Ste. 


Marie. 


mine Stover, Lorene Grant Piper, E\ 
erett Fetter, Mildred DeWeese, Wil 
liam Howie, Paul MHansen, Gavin 
Doughty, Janet Coulson and Sister 
leria Willems. 

Dr. Skilton later gave an organ re 
cital in the University Auditorium, 
playing standard works and his own 
meditation, Afterglow. 





Negro Rhythms and Spirituals Heard in 
Hollywood Bowl 


Los ANGELEs, Sept. 10.—An attrac 
tion entitled Negro Rhythms and 
Spirituals, assembled and directed by 
Albert Deano by arrangement wit! 


Frieda Sterling, was featured at the 
twenty-third concert in the series of 
Symphonies under the Stars in Holly 
wood Bowl. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
conducted the list, which included 
Primitive Chant, Dance of Warriors, 
Afric Saturnalia, Plantation Impres 
sion, The Cake Walk, and Orchestral 
Interlude, in addition to River Jordan 
Spirituals. The performance was re 
ceived with every mark of approbation 





Sascha Gorodnitzki Visits Josef 
Lhevinne in Maine 

Sascha Gorodnitzki recently con 
cluded his successful master classes in 
piano playing at the Juilliard Summer 
School, where his pupils came from 
thirteen states and from Canada. At 
the conclusion of his sessions, Mr. 
Gorodnitzki left New York to join 
Josef Lhevinne on a holiday in Main 
He will open his 1933-34 season’s 
pearances as soloist at the Worce 
Festival on Oct. 5. 





Emily Boettcher Gives Piano Recital in 
Lewiston, Mont. 
Lewiston, Monrt., Sept. 10.—A/ftet 
extensive concertizing in Chicago and 
through the Middle West, Emil) 
Boettcher was heard in a piano recita 
by a large audience in her native cit) 
at the Kenny Studio on Aug. 14. Mis 
Boettcher was acclaimed for her great 
artistry in works by Bach, Brahms 
Chopin, Ravel, Griffes, Debussy and 
Dohnanyi, winning an ovation. 
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